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PREFACE 


TaB present treatise is a eoUection of six essays, 
dealing with subjects of historical importance. 
Most of them have been published in the Jom- , 
nals and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. I have revised the printed essays and 
verified the references. I am thankful to Dr. B. M. 
Barua, D.Litt. (Lond.), M.A. (Cal.), for the fore-, 
word, and to Dr. Narendra Nath Law, M.A., BX., 
P.R.S., Pli.D,, for his kindness in including this 
treatise in his Calcutta Oriental Series. 


24, SDKBa'S SrASBT, 
Calcutta, 
Aeguet, 1922. 


eiMALA CHABAN LAW. 
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FOREWORD 


Mr. B. C. Lftw, author of the following monographs, 
haa shown mo much kindnoaa in asking mo to writ? a 
few words as to what 1 think of his wntings. Mr. Law, 
who is already well known to us, needs no introduction. 
He is a devoted student of Buddhism and Buddhist 
Literature. Moat of the monographs included in this 
book are reprints of articles oontributed to the 
Journals and Froceediags of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. These will go at once to show that Mr. Law’s 
researches have been confined to Buddhist literature, 
particularly that in Pill, and that his is mostly a 
compilation work. However thankless snob a task 
may appear to the general reader, it haa an imrnenss 
value as supplying materiEbls for Indian history, and 
to me, at least, it is of paramount importance. Though 
people talk glibly about ancient Indian history, it is 
those actnolly working in the field who can resJise how 
uncertain the data are and how scanty the materials 
which have hitherto been collected. We are not to 
remain idle under the impression that there U no further 
need for the work of collection and compilation, nor 
should we belittle the importance of the works of those 
like Mr. Law, who have honestly and assiduously been 
labouring hard to bring together and publish the refer¬ 
ences from a particular literature bearing upon a 
particular topic. 1 am far from saying that Mr, Law 
is the first to find out all the references noticed in his 
monographs and none need be surprised that on c«Cam 
points our views concur as we worked together for 
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soraetim<5 und vece iaterested in fchc same subject. 
But I must draw attention to hi? list of wandering 
teachers of Buddha’s time which hn^ a very impurt^int 
tale to tell. We have eo long been under thi* belief 
that there were no othor wise men in anciont India 
than the originators of what wo used to call tho sIn 
schools of Hindu Philosophy. Mr. Law’s list of waixler- 
ing teachcre will servo to disillusionizo and 

coiivinco them that there wen? not nix but sixty |Kjwcr- 
ful schools of thought in existence in Buddha’s time and 
mentioned in Buddhist literature. His monograph on 
‘Buddhagliosa and hie commentaries * is a woll-tlwughtr- 
out cBsay and I hope he will gradually develop it into a 
larger treatise. Hie other essays are also intonssting 
and well written. I underntand that Mr. Law lias 
taken care to revise his monographs mii verify the 
references. 


UKivEBsiry OP Calovtt.i, 
August, 1022. 


U. M. BMUIA. 



HISTOBICAL GLEANINGS. 

CHAPTER I. 

TAXILA AS A SEAT OF LEARNING DT SANSKRIT 
ANT> PALI LITERATURE. 

Tozila haa been frequently referred to in P4li Literal 
ture as a centre of learnii^ in Ancient India. Pupils 
fiom different parU of India used to visit tte place 
to learn various ^ts and aoienoes. Aocording to 
Dbammapadattbakatha^ Pasensdi, the king of Kotala, 
was educated at Tasrila.’ Jivaka, the renowned physician 
at the court of King Bimbis&ra, was educated in 
medicine and Burgety her©.* Princes from various 
kingdoms used to be sent to ^is place for eduoation.* 
In one place* there is a reference to a youi^ jman of 
the LAlha country going to Tasila for education. LfiJha 
is the Pali form of B&lha. As to ite identification, 
1 agree with Mr. NandaUi Dey who in his ‘Notes on 
the History of the district of Hugh or the Ancient 
Ralha’ (J.A.S.B. New series, Vol. VI, 1910, p. 604) 
writes ; “It ehonld be borne in mind that the princess 
Suppadevi was carried away by a lion at Lilha while 
she was proceeding from Va^a to Uagadha (Modem 
Behir), and therefore Lalha must have been situated 
between Vahga and Magadha and not in Kalihga. The 
identification of lAla or Lite, the native country of 

) P.T.S. Edicioa, p. Sll. 

* UbhSvaggs (Vtikar* Piuka edited b7 Oldeaberg) VIH. t. 

I ^Steka {Pftttiboll). VpL I, p. Vol. V, pp. 161, SIC, 4ff7. 

• Ibid., Vol. l,p. 447. 
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Vijaya, witii Guzerat by some writers cannot be at all 
oorrect.” In several pl^ in Uie PMi JataJsas,* there 
are references to h^hly renowned teachers living at 
Taxila and to the various subjects taught there. In 
one of the jMakaa, a very beautiful picture of the 
student life of those days has been drawn (Jitaka. 
Vol. n, p- 277). A son of the King of Benaresi went to 
learn arts at Taxila from a renowned teacher. Hr 
carried with him 1,000 gold coins os toaoher’a fee. In 
those days, there were two classes of pupils—(i) those 
who used to pay for their education; (ii) those who 
served their teacher during the day-time in lieu of 
payment wid received lessons during the night. The 
paying pupils used to live in the house of their teacher 
like his eldest son. Corporal punishment for offencen 
was not unknown in those days : there is a reforenc** 
to a prince being beaten by his preceptor for an offence. 
For the CittasambhCita Jataka,* it appears that lesson'^ 
were given to the upper classes only, namely, to tUr 
Brthmins and Ksatriyas, for it has been said then* 
that two Oa^d&la yonths disguised os Brahrains were 
learning sciences from a teacher, but were oxpclled 
when found out. Of the subjects taught, the three Veda? 
and eighteen Vijj&s are frequently mentioned. Tin* 
three Vedas are the Kigveda, S&maveda, and Yajurveda. 
The Atharvaveda as the fonrth Voda has been men¬ 
tioned nowhere in the Pali J&takas. In many places* 
pupils have been described as learning sippas (Silpas) 
only, but the word sippa appears to have been used in 
the comprehensive sense of learning. 

I jauks (PftiUboU), Vol. 71, p. 347. VoL I, pp, 402,463, 817. 

t Ibid, VeL. IV. p. 891. 

* IWd., Vol. n, p. 347, Vol. I, pp. 406,421, 44? ; Vol, V, pp. 177, 
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In the Kosija it is stated that during the 

reign of Br^madatta, the Eling of Bonares, Bodhisatta 
being born in a Brahmin family, studied the three Vedas 
and eighteen Vijj&s at Tazila; became a renowned 
teacher at Benares and used to teach the three Vedas 
and eighteen Vijjfts to K^atriya princes and Brahmin 
boys. In the Dummedlxa J&taka* vre find that during 
the reign of Brahmadatta o£ Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was born in the womb of the chief qnceu of Brahma* 
, datta and was called Brahmadatta-kuoiiro. At the age 

of sixteen, he went to Taxilaand mastered the three Vedas 
and eighteen Vijj&s. There is a description in the 
Bhimasena J&tnka* of how the Bodhisatta learnt the 
three Vedas and the eighteen Vijj&s (branches of know' 
ledge) from a renowned teacher at Taxila, and in many 
other Jatakaa'* we find that the Bodhisetta became well 
versed in the three Vedas and eighteen Vijj&s at Tazila. 

In the Bbimasena J&taka^ we find that the Bodhi¬ 
satta learnt archery at Taxila and afterwards became 
a famous archer. After learning the three Vedas and 
the e^hteen Vijj&s at Taxila, he went to a weaver 
named Bhimasena who was so called because of his 
I gigantic appearance, and asked him to search for an 

appointment for himself as an archer, assunng him 
j that the Bodhisatta would actually do ^1 bis work for 

I him. When BMmasena got the appointment as an 

archer to ^e King of Benares, he was asked by the 
I king to kill a tiger which was devonring all hie subjects. 


I JttekeCFaiUhoU), Vel. I. p. 463. < Ibid., VoJ, T, p. 2»9. 

» Ibid., Vol. Z. p. S6G. 

* Ibid., Vel. I, pp. 505, 610 j Vel. IV, p. SOO ; 7eL IL p. 87 i Vel. 

ni.pp. 116, ISt 
» Ibid,, VoLI.p, «a 
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Bhimasena at once killed tie tiger being guided by tbe 
Bodhieatta, and was rewarded. On another occasion 
he kiUed a wild bufialo. He becaiae proud of hiB 
strength and Tslour and began to disregard the Bodhi- 
«»tta. Shortly afterwards, a foreign king attacked 
BOTarea. Bliimascna was sent on an elephant, but he 
was ao frightened that ho was about to fall down from 
the hack of the animal. The Bodhisatta «ent him homo 
and defeated tlie foreign king. In the Asadisa Jatoka' 
we find that the Bodhieatta mastered Iho throe Vodae 
and the eighteen Vijj is at TaxUn. He wm the eldest 
son of the Kii^ of Benares naoied Aaadisa and be liod a 
younger brother named Brahmadatta. His father 
bequeathed hie throne to his eldest son, but he refaacd 
to ts-ke the kingdom and gave it up in favour of his 
yout^r brother. The councillors intrigued. Upon 
this, he left the kingdom and went to the dammion of 
another king where he made himself known ax a 
bowman- The king appointed him his archer. In 
order to remove all doubts about him from the minds 
of his old bowmen, the king asked him to bring down 
a mango from tbe top of a tree with his bow and arrow. 
He snooeeded in doing ao by shooting an arrow unto 
rhe skies, whioh came down with the mango aimed 
at. 

According to the Sarabhanga Jataka * the Bodhisatta 
was bom in the womb of the wife of a priest. His 
father sent him to Tasila to learn arts. He studied 
arts and paid fees to the famous teacher- After com¬ 
pleting his education, he received from his teacher 
Khaggaiatana (a valuable sword). Sandhiyuttameudalca- 


( jSMk* (FaQiboll). V»L El, p. 


> TbJd.. FdL V, 147. 
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•Hngndhanuih (a l>ow made ol the boro of a ram) ^ San* 
^hijuttatuQhiram (a quiver made up of joioto), SannA- 
bakancukam (an armour), Unbisa (a turban). The 
Bodkisatta trained up 500 yoong men and then ro’ 
turaed home. The king, in order to see the arte 
of the Bodhisatta, collected 60,000 archers and he 
caoeed hie drum to be beaten in the citj inviting the 
people to oome and see the arts of the Bodhisatta. He 
came to the assembly with a sword only in his hands 
concealing other things given by his tcachor. The 
assembled archers refused to give their bows to him. 
Bodhisatta requested the king to encircle a space in the 
centre with a piece of cloth and lumself entered the en* 
closure. On entering the enclosure he pnt on a tarhan 
and took np his bow. He requested the king to invite 
people of the four olassea—Ahkhanavedhl, ValavedhI, 
SaddavedhI, and Saravedhl, Then the lung sununoned 
the archers. The Bodhisatta gave thirty arrows to each 
and asked them to shoot them at him simultaneously while 
he would parry them alone. The archers refused to shoot 
at the young Bodhisatta. They afterwards shot and the 
Bodhisatta resisted their attack by n&rftca (alight javelin). 
The Bodhisatta said that he would pierce them with 
an arrow. They became terrified. Tour plantain trees 
were kept on four sides he pierced them with one 
arrow. Ho was further requested to show more feats, 
namely saralatthi (a stick of arrows), sararajlnm (a rope 
oi arrows), soraveof (a row of arrows), sarapAaSda (a 
palace of arrows), saramandapa (a pavilion of arrows), 
sarasopana (a ladder of arrows), sarapokkharani (a tank 
of arrows), 8arapadumam.(lotD8 of arrows), saravossam 
(a dight of arrows). He pierced a plank dght fingers thick, 
an iron-sheet one dnget thick, a cart full of earth and 
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gand, and a hair from the distance of ariXJsabha* by 
the sign of an e^-plant (v&tingana). In the Pafi- 
oivudha Jitaka * «e find that in the past when Brah- 
madatta was reigning in Benares, Bodhisatta was born 
ns bis aon and tho Braiimine foretold tlial lie >vould bt- 
the best man in the Jambudipa in using five kmd» 
of weapons. He went to a famous tooclun: at Taxila tu 
learn arts. When ho finished learning he was 

given five kinds of weapons by his teacher. From 
Taxila e« rouU to Benares ho mot a YakUlm named 
Sdesaloma. When Bodhiaatta was attnoked by tho 
Yakkha, he first of ail shot fifty poisoned arrows one' 
after another. He then used sword and spear, and 
struck with the club, with the right hand, with the left 
hand, with the right leg, and at last with tho head. 
When ^e weapons proved useloss, and when he wa.^* 
caught by the Yakkha, he said that he had Vajiravudhu 
(a weapon of knowledge) with him with which he would 
be able to put an end to the life of the Yakkha. Al 
last the Yakkha was defeated. 

According to the Suslma Jataka,^ the Bodiusatfca was 
born in the womb of the wife of a priest. At the age of 
sixteen, he bst his father. His father wa* ahatthimafi- 
galaksrako. When the king wished to perform hatthi- 
madgala ceremony, his ministers requested him to 
choose a priest from among the elderly Brahmins. 
Upon this, the widow of the priest bacame sorry and 
her young son coming to know of his mother’s sorrow 
enquired as to where he would be able to leam Hatthi- 

i Vtabba n a m»a*are of distance—20 ymidai*, aod 1 yatUus? 
rttftijMi Abbidbtouppadlpika, pp. I 0 d, 996. 

* Jitoka, VoL I, p. STS. 

»Ibvl.VoUn,p, *7. 
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sulitam and thre« Vddea. Hfs mother asked him to go 
to Tazila which was at a distance of 20,000 Yojanae. 
The young son took one day to go to Tasila and one 
day to leam Hattbisuttam and be xetorned on the third 
day. He took part in the ceremony on the fonrth day. 

In the Campeyya J&taka,* it is related that a young 
man of Benaros learnt AlamboDamantam (znantam for 
charming snakes) at Taxlla. The Bodhisatta was bom 
as the N&ga king in the Oampa lUver between Ahga and 
Magadha. He was very righteous. On a foil-moon 
day, he obeerred Uposatha (aabbatb) coming to the 
shore out of water. The yoong Brahmin on hie way 
home saw the N&ga-king and charmed him by bis 
mantra but he was afterwards eared by his wife. 

It is mentioned in the Vrah&chatta Jataka ^ tbAt a 
son of the King of Ko^ala Icsxnt Nidhlnddharanaman- 
tarn at Taslla. He then found ont the hidden treasure 
of his deceased father and with the money thus ob¬ 
tained he engaged troops and re*con<)uered the lost 
kingdom of his father. 

There are many references to Takkha£il& in Sanaknt 
literature. Pimni in bis Grammar mendons it as the 
name of an important city. The term Varans, occurs 
first, then TakkhaSila (VaraijadibhyaSca tV. 2. 82). In 
the Kaghnvamsa we read that Bharata installed hie 
two sons, Takkha and Puskala in the capitals named 
after them. (Raghuvamea, 16 chap., 81 tloka). In the 
RSmSyanait is mentioned that Bharata, son of Kukeyl, 
built two cities Takkhatila and Fuskalavata and placed 
his sons Takkha smd Puskala there in the country of 
the Gandbarvas and in Gandhftra. The cities were 


1 JSt«k», VoLIV.p. 4SS. 


* IMd., PoL ni, pp. llA-lie. 
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flowing with Wfealth and i©^vel5 and adorned witJx 
gardens. They were famoas for the righteous conduct 
of their subjects. There were many shops. Them 
were many bniWinge and se^en-Rtoried houses. There 
were many beautiful temples and Tala, Tamila* Balfula 
and Tilaka trees adorned the cities. I^harata livwl 
there for five years. (EMnayana. Vaiigavruii Kditinn, 
Uttarokandam, chap. \U.) The VayupunMia (eshap. 
S8) mentions Takkhaiili the capital of Takkha. It 
has been described tiiorc as a beautiful city.' In tlx* 
Brihataambita, the tom TaJckhoSila occuih tUriow a.H tho 
name of a famous town in Northern India (chap. 10, 
tloka 8, chap. 14, Sloka 20, ohap. 16 Sloka 2(;.) 
From the Avadanakolpolati by Kacmendra \vc know 
that King ASoka sent his son Kunila to conquer tlxf'. 
town of Takkba8il5 which was then rul^d by Kunjara- 
karna. Kunala was in active servi<x> at Taxi la. Ti- 
fyjcaksS, wife of ASoka, and stop-motlmr of Kunaia, ?^cnt 
a letter to the ruler of Tasila. who was aRk<«d to plut^k 
out Kunftla’s eyw and send him to oxile. (Bibliotheca 
Indioa series, chap. 58. Slokas 59, 75, 80 and 89.) 

• C*. Agsipordna ftaU Adb;5tmA RUmayAna " . . . . ramyn 

Ts^khaAilSpur." 



CHAPTER 11, 


THE WANDERING TEACHERS IN BUDDHA’S TIME. 

At the time of tlie rise of Buddhism, there were 
various oiassos of \van<ierei'K who, in the language of Dr. 
Rhys Davids, “were teachers op sophists who npent 
eight OP nine months of every year wondering abcMt 
precisely with the object of ongoing in converaationaJ 
disenseions on matters oi ethics and philosophy, natare 
lore and mysticism. Like the sophists among the 
Cheeks, they differed very much in intelligence, in earn¬ 
estness and in honesty.*^' 

The Ahguttara Nikftya mentions two classes of 
Foiribb&jakas. The first clasc is known as Aniiatitthjya 
ParibbAjakas * and the second as Br&hma^a Paribb&j»- 
kos.^ The Br&hmana ParibbSjakas were in the habit 
of disousslng Samditthikodhamma, that is, matters re* 
lating to the phenomenal world, the term oorrespending 
in some way or other to LokayAtrA, the ways of life or 
mundane affairs. The Anhatittbiya Paribbajakas were 
interested generally in the question of self-realisation in 
tlionght and in condnet, that is to say, “ in solemn judg¬ 
ments about human life and the whole of things.’’ In 
this paper an attempt has been made to give a short 
account of the Sramaqas and the ParibbAjakas inoluding 
those who axe known throngbout the Buddhist Literature 
as the siz titthiyas or heretics. 

The term ParibbAjaka may require a word of ex- 

I Buddhist India, p. 141. 

> A^ttorsNikSTK, P.T.8., Tel. IV. p. 8^. 

• IKd., Vol. I. p. l«. 
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planation. It U stated in the Vasistha Dhumalistra 
(chip. 10) that a paribbajaka should share his head, 
clothe himself with one piece of cloth or antelope's skni 
or corer hU body with grass pulled off by cows and he 

should sleep on bore ground. 

Prof. Rhys Davids was the first to draw our at¬ 
tention to the wanderers (paribbJVjakjus) or tlie nophistw 
institutions quite peculiar to India.' It w difficult to 
say when this order of wandcron* came into oxistonw. 
The history of the Paribbajakaa is perhaps aa old a.H bin* 
closing period of the Rig Veda. Wo are not in a posi- 
tion to describe in detail or with accuracy the functioixs of 
these wanderers if they at all existed in the Vedic times. 

Thus we may hold with Prof. Rhys Davids that the 
wanderers were not known much before the rise of 
Buddhism.* The sophistic institutions strictly so coded, 
may be said to date from Uddalakft AruJii, the ^tin- 
guiahed philosopher, father of Svetaketu who tried by 
personal examples to set up a oommonwealtli of thought 
in India which allowed uo distinction of caste, creed, 
age and sex.* 

Although a Bralrmin of erudition and influence, he 
soi^ht after knowlei^e without considering for a mo- 
ment tbe social position of tho personages to whom he 
went to learn. With Prof. Rhya Davids, we may fur- 
ther maintain that phUosophy in India up to a certmn 
date waa but a lay movement. Yagiiavalkya was pro¬ 
bably the conneoting link between the paet and the 
Bubaeqnent ages. The sophistic activity progressed 


I Boddblftt ladift, pp. 141-J4S. 

J Ibid., p. 1*1. 

»EaiulUki Upftaiabad, ohAp. 1. CddSlikA JSIftkA No. «7. 
M*bftbbSrato, idlpAtr® {UpAiB#nyu ^TpJkhyfaAth). 
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rapidly duriog the reign of Janaka, the king of Videha, 
one of the best known patrons of Indian Philosophy. 
The kii^dom of Janaka resonnded with philosophical 
contests held between Y&gaaralkya and other renowned 
teachers of the time, among whom were some women.' 
Bnt that was in a period of Indian History when the 
ideal of renunciation had not taken a permanent hold of 
the mind of the people. Yaghayalkja and his opponents 
were almost without single exception householders. 
KoTertheless it is in the writings of Y&gfiavalkya that 
we can trace for the first time any reference to the two 
orders of teachers, hermite and reolnses (T&pasas and 
Sramanas). 

The period which elapsed immediately before the ad¬ 
vent of Buddhism may be called the Samana-Brfthmona 
period, a current idiom vaguely representing the vari¬ 
ous classes of Indian teochers who loight be c las s i fied 
according to their attitude towards penance, saorifioe, 
caste, asceticism and other concerns of human life and 
society. No bard and fast line can be drawn between 
one order and another, the transition from the one to 
the other being possible in the case of all individuals. 
Whether between the Jatilakas and the Paribbajed^as or 
between the Sramanaa and the BrfihmoQas, the difier- 
enoe was one of degree and not of kind. Withont here 
going into the details as to the points of difiorence 
among the various orders of the dramanas and the 
Br&hmaoas, we ahall concentrate our attention on the 
Patibb&jakas strictly so called in the oldest Buddhist 
records. 

It is evident from early Buddhist passages that the 


I Brihsi Arartyaks Upaskbad, BookaS^. 
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term ^ramaija may be esplainwi in a two-fold sense. 
Taking it in its general sense, it means all those reU- 
gious bodies or toachera of philosophy who became 
monks, who were known w mendicants (Bhikkhns) 
becanse of thoir practice of begging, who shaved then 
heads clean a« a mark of distinction from the hormiU 
('^paeoa). the \7carorR of mattod Iwirx, .v well .as from 
the Brihmanas, the weamrs of r^rontod \oiik. In \U 
specific aonse. the ntiroo implies those botllcH ot men 
who were opposed in their general attitudit not only to 
the BrlAmanaa abaorbed in worldlinoas or to the her¬ 
mits who practised all sorts of i>enancp^, bnt ti)»o to 
some of the wanderers who were inferested in mundane 
aflairs. The ^racaanas were all hostile in thoir ftttitufh* 
towards Brahmanioal tv.oditions. Tlie term Sramaija 
is applicable to the order of sis Titthiyas the founder* 
of achooU. The Sikyapultiya Sramapas or the Bud¬ 
dhists were of course in tlic same predicament. Tlu' 
gramap.as were the advocates of strict coUbacy. Th(^ 
Vamairamodhorroa which signifies fcho t<*ncts or injunc¬ 
tions of Brahmanism was discredited. Politics wa* 
with them but a thing inferior, i .e. foolish talk. Th c only 
thing which really interested them was the rnalisation 
of the higher ideals of life in thought and in conduct. 
It may be 8«d that the wanderers by whom we mean 
Brfthma^ia Paribbftjakas with their varions orders such 
as those represented by the Tedaridika.? and others fur¬ 
nished a connecting link between the Sramanae who 
were much absorbed in philosophical speculations (An- 
vikshaki) and the BrShmapas with whom, oa with the 
Romans, philosophy was a mere lokayatri (way of 
life). Is there any date to demarcate the wanderers 
from the Sramanas 1 We may here call to onr aid 
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some of the Buddhist passages, particularly the passed 
OQ SUaa leading its name to the first Tolome of tlie 
D^a Nih&ya caUed the Siiakkhandhavagga. Proceed¬ 
ing in the light of this mtereeting tract on morality, 
\ve may say that the precepts as expounded by the 
Buddha himself admit of a two-fold explanation. Suoh 
terms as Pharusaraca and Samphappallpa conrsy a 
general as well as a technical meaning. It is a curious 
fact that the term PhaTU6aT&c& or wrangling phrases In 
its technical sense refers to the practice of the 
Sramanas and the expression Sampbappaiapa (idle gos¬ 
sip) in its technical sense is used in connection with the 
Paribb&jakas in question. It is worthy of note that 
these wanderers are spoken of in the Buddhist texts in 
identieol terms. We sha>U therefore remain content 
with quoting one of these stock passagea throwing some 
light on the ways in which they spent their time.* 

The appended list of topics discussed by them Is of 
great historical importance as indicating the manner in 
which the wanderers gradually prepared the way for a 
science of polity in India. 

“Now at that time Po^tbapida seated with the 
company of the mendicants all talking with loud voices, 
with shouts and tumult, all sorts of worldly talkj to 
wit, tales of kings, of cobbers, of ministem of state, tales 

1 " VoQ don’t undersCftad thU dooWiao aixi diMipilat. I do. How 
should f ou Icoow sbout this docCriu sod diMspUoe Y 7ou have fslloo 
iabo wTOfig Tiowe.' ’ * U t is I who am in the right." ** 1 am spoahms 
to tbs pobc, 70 U sr» not.'' Yon an poUJog laai what ought to 
coma Snt sod drat wbat ought to oomo last. *' * 'What 70 a have ascogt 
Utod so long • tbst’s aU qoite upset." ‘ ‘ Your obnlleuge has b««o taken 
gp. 7 on are proved to be wrong. Set to vork to clear yoor views. 
I>isao(Mgb yooreelf if yon can.*’ (Dialegoasof the Bnddba, pp. 14-15 
of. UaiJbima tlikfiya. Vel. TIi p. 243 foil.). 
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of war, of terrors, of b&ttlee, t^ks about foods and drinks, 
about clothes and beds and garlands and perfnmes, talks 
about relationships, talks about equipages, vill^es, 
towns, cities and countries, tales about women and heroes, 
gossip such aa that at street corners and places wlxenoc 
water is fetched; gliost stories, desultory chatter, 
legends about the creation of the land or wa and apccul- 
ftticna about existence and non-oxistonw.*' (Dialog»<’« 
of the Buddha, Vol. I. p. S4r>). 

Examining carofally the import of all tlicsc Bud¬ 
dhist passages we may perhaps go so far as to maintain 
that these wanderers, jtta wandorerii, were the sophistic 
predecessors of Ch&nakya to whom tradition aficribc#> 
the authorship of the ArthaAistra. It w a well-known 
fact that in the Arbhal&etra, some schools and indiTi- 
duals arc quoted by names, e.g. the MinaTOS, sciiool of 
Brihaspati, school of USanas, Vit&laksJia, PiSuna. 
Piianaputra, BhhradT&ja, Kanigka BhOrodvaja, Kin- 
j alka, KitySyona, BuJmdantiputra, Kavmapadaut:a. 
Dirgha Ciriyana and Ghotamukha. The list h far from 
oxhauetiTe: some of the names such as Gho^amuklui 
and DSrgba Cftrayana are to be found in the KAmtoOtra 
by Vfttayiyana. We are entitled on the autliority of 
the Buddhist texts to maintain that Ghotamukha, one 
among the predecessors of Clx&nakya and Vatsy&yann 
was fl-tnft ng the contemporaries of the Buddha Gautama. 
He waa a Brahmin who naively denied virtuous life 
(“N’atthi dhammiko Parihbajako 

In the Buddhist texts we find that one D^ha CSr&yana 
who was a personal attendant of King Fasenadi of 
Kotala was probably identical with Dlrghao&rayana, one 


I NikSy*, P.T.B,, C. p-167, OboteroQkha*Sut6B. 
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of th9 predecessors of Ch&nak^& &nd who wa^ as much & 
kingmaker as perhaps Ch&nakjA himself. 

The early Buddhist teste together with some of the 
Upanisada introduce us to some of the distinguished 
Brahmin teachers whose views are held to be authorita¬ 
tive in the older legal manuals now e:rtant. It may not 
be easy to identify the names an given in the Buddhist 
t>ezts with those in the Elautlliyaib Arthag&stram. A 
presumption may arise that it is not unlikely that some 
of the tcaohors mentioned in the Artha4S.Btra can be 
identified with some of the Brahmin wanderers men¬ 
tioned in the Buddhist tezts. 

Without however dogmatising on such a disputed 
question os this, we might perhaps find some clue to the 
identifioation of the names in the fact that most of them 
were not real namoe but nicknamee espresBive of some 
physical characteristics of the teachers. Consider fox 
example, the two names mentioned in the Artha6§,stra, 
Vgtavy&dhi (the rheumatic) and Vish&l&ksha (the go^le- 
eyed) and compare them with the two names mentioned 
in the Buddhist texts, Potthap&da, the elephantine and 
Uggahamftna, the sky-gazing. If it be objected that mere 
similarity is not identity, our reply will bo that it does 
not make muoh difierence whether the names are identi¬ 
cal or not. What we contend is that these wanderers 
were exactly the sort of persons who cleared the path 
for Cbanakya. We append below a list of the wander¬ 
ing teachers with illnstrationa to show their attitude 
towards various problems of life, society and philo¬ 
sophy. 
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The List o? Wa^de&ixg Tbacbebs asd treiu 
Topics of Discussiok. 

Poffhapada {The Hh^matky' Buddhu caUod on hiiu 
ftt the ball put up in Queen MAlIik%*s Perk near S&TAtthl, 
where ho was staying with tliroe hnndrod followei^. 
The subject of discussion wus tlu* nature of the soul. 

Bhaggava^oUa.^ Buddha called on Idm at the Maliu 
town called Anupiya. The subject of disouitsion Wiva the 
behaviour of £$unakliatta of thoLlccJiavl CSaii. 

Aedako Fa^iho'pyito} Buddha met him at Mahilvana 
at Ye^li; the principal subject of discussion was Agimna 
(efficient cause). 

Buddha called on hun at the nijjh^uto 
in R&jagaha. Ho bad three thousand disciples. Tbo 
value of life of the aecctics was the subject of discussion. 
Buddha refers to this discussion in the KaanapaKihanada 
Sutta (Digha Nikftya, Vol. I, p. 176), 

Ananda called on him at the Pilakklxa 
cave at Kosumbi, Ananda pointed out that no other 
speculations than those of Buddluv could furnish a true 
standard of the judgment of conduct. 

Samaiidako* He went to N&lakagunia whore he dis¬ 
cussed with S&riputta the (question of pleasure and pain. 

Ajito!' He want to SAvatth! where they discussed 
with the Buddha the question of five hundred sCatoa of 
consciousness. 


• Pot^pSd«kSutt4, DtjhaNikSya (P.TA), VoL I. 

* DtgbaNiKTft fP.T.S.), Vo), in. p. 1. 

> Wgha W., VoL ni. pp. la-W. 

« DlgbftNikCya, Vol. HI, pp. St-ST. 

» MBiJhimo VoL Z, p. 51S. 

< AtenttATft NikSra (P.T.S.). Vol. V, pp. 120-! 
t Ibfd., Vol. V, p.230. 
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Sardbho ' met Buddha at IU}a^a}ia. Tbe subject 
discussed the raluo of Buddha’s teachings. 

Annabh&rct and Varadharo ^ met Buddha who iostrcct* 
ed them in foui points raUting to bis doctrine (Catt&ra 
DUammapad&ni). 

UlHyo ^ Kokanudo* met Bnddha at SuTStthi. They 
asked Buddha whether the world is eternal or not, finite 
or not. wliethcr soul and body are the same or different, 
etc. 

Poialiyo^ met Buddha at Siratthl. The Buddha 
a^^ked ae to which of the four personages (puggalas) 
Potallyo liked. He answered that he liked the puggala 
who did not blame the blameworthy nor praised tbe 
praiseworthy, 

Moliya^voko ^ met Buddha at Sivatthl. He aaked 
what m*e the phenomena which present themselres to 
our oonseiousnesB, 

Sa^jho^ and They told Buddha that it was 

impossible for the Arahnta (saints) to commit fire sins. 
Is it true ? Buddha replied, “ Yes.’* 

went to Buddha at S&keta. He told 
Buddha that he used to roam in the arimaa where he 
saw.that some ^smanas and Br&hmaQas epoke on the 
benefit of Itiridap&mokkha (traditional learning) and 
some on the benefit of sacrifice (up&rambha). The 
Buddha replied, “I am concerned only with the benefit 


• AoguttMti NikS7e(P.T.8.), 7o]. I, p.,I8e« 

< HhC., Vel. H, pp. 2S sod 176. 

' Ibid.. VoL V, p. 163. ♦ Ibid-, Tot 7, p. 196. 

i Abguttere NikBp^, VoL IT. p. 100. 

« Ibid, VoJ. rC, p. 366. ^ Ibid.. Vol 17, p, S71. 

• Ibid.. Vol. 17, p. S60. 

’ SediruCt« NikSp*. T^l. 7, p, 73. 
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of knowledge and emancipalioQ.” (Vij j&vimutti anisam- 
sam.) 

Tinharula ‘ consulted Buddha on Karma at S&vatthi. 

Nunivyo.* He asked Buddha to expUm to him the 
bhamma by practising which one can Attain Nirvana. 

Moliyasivako} His view was that what a man enjoys, 
he enjoys on account of his past deeds. 

VacchagoUa* consults Buddha on some metaphysical 
points, .^ain he queetions Mahamoggallann on tin* 
asms subject. 

questions Siriputta at lUjagalxa on 
modes of eating. 

interviews at Rejagaha the Bhikkhus wJiti 
had just attained Arahatship. 

Uggahamano'' was in the Mallikarama at EkasAlaka. 
He met PaficakaPga Thapati on his way to Jetavann 
and discussed with him about the perfect man- 

Pihiiko^ met Januesoni Brahmin on bis way from 
Jetavana. He asked him about the knowlc^e of tiic 
Bnddha who replied that it was beyond hie power to 
measure the knowledge of Buddha. 

Poialipuita • met Samiddhi, a Bhikkhu, He told him 
that he heard from the Buddha that kiya and vaeikara- 
man were no true actions. Volition of deiihoratc action 
is the action in the true sense of the term. 

Sakviad&yi.^ He was staying at Veinvana at R& jag^ a 

* BArajutU ^^ikS7a (F.T S.}. pC. II. p. 22. 

t Ibid., Vol. V, p. 11, »IWa., V«l. IV, p. 230. 

♦ BftraToiu KikSya, VpI. m, p. W; Ibid.. Tol. 17. pp. 388 and 
401. 

* Ibid., Vcl. m, pp. S5S-240. * Ibid,, 7oI. H, pp. il9-lM. 

1 tfagjhuDa KikBya, VoL IT, p, 22. 

• Ibid^Vol.I, p. 175- • Ibid., 7o!. III. p- 207. 

>•) Ibid., VoL II,pp, 1-22. 
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in company with manj disting^oished wanddrers like 
Varadkara, Annabhara and others. He informed Buddha 
that in the past Anga and hfagadha were seething with 
aopbUtic activities. 

Culasak\tlod&7j%.' Buddha called on him at Velnvana 
in Rajagaha. He calls himseli a follower of Nlgantha 
X&thaputta. Buddha tried to improsa on biiD that the 
obeerrance of the five moral precepte and the practice of 
penance were net enough for realisation of Summura 
Bonum. 

Vekhanaasa.* The subject of discussion of this wan¬ 
derer was paraniavannoatt&, * soul in its height of 
purity.’ 

VacckagoUa} Buddlia met him atMah&vana atVes&ll. 
Vacchogotta enquired whether it was possible for a 
householder to attain immortality. On another occa¬ 
sion, hie enquiry consisted of some ontoh^ica! problems, 
e.g. whether the world is eternal or not. (Majjhima 
Nik&ya, Voi. 1, pp. 483-489.) On another occasion 
Vaeohagotta held a diecusaion with the Buddha on some 
questions relating to ethics. 

Dlghanaklui * (Long Nailed) met him at Gijjhakuta at 
Bajagaba. He is said to have held this view ‘nothing 
of me abides.’ (' Sabbam me na khamati.’) 

MagoTidiya^ He spoke of Buddha in an opprobrious 
term as BhQnahu (Bmnahan). Cf. leoptuusad in which 
the Y&jasaneyas apeak of some of unknown opponents 
who were perhaps unmarried lecluees as atmahanojauA. 

< &f6jjhjzDa NikS^a. Vo|. ZI. pp. SS-St. 

< laid.. V»L 11, pp. 40-44. 

8 rbid., VolI.p.SSl. 

• Ibid., Vol. I.p. 407. 

* Ibid., V^L I, p. 501, SctM-NipfiU, p. 163. 
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The V&jasaneyas regard their opponents* modes of lih* 
ta suieidai. 

Sabhiyo ’ mformed Buddha that the siz distinguiBhod 
Tirthakaraa, PQi'a^a Koseapa and other's tv ere senior 
to Baddha in But the latter contended tliat 

seniority goes not by age but by wisdom. 


k SuHa-NipiiCft. p. !U. 




CHAPTEB III. 


INPLUENCe OF THE FIVE HERETICAL TBACHERfi 
ON JAINISM AND BUDDHISM. 

It U Btill an open question whether an exteasive re* 
ciearch can be instituted with regard to the influence 
which the doctrines of the lire heretical teachers exer¬ 
cised on the development of JainUm and Bnddhiam, 
seeing that the evidentiary material on the subject is 
very meagre. So far as I can recollect, it was Prof. Max 
Muller who first tried to assign a definite position to 
them in the history of the six systems of Indian Philos¬ 
ophy. With all deference to that great scholar, I must 
say that he has hardly succeeded in establiahiug the 
precise position which these teachers occupy in the 
history of the six systems of Indian Philosophy or in 
that of Jainism and Buddhism. A short account of the 
six heretical teachers (including Mahavira) appears in 
Bockhiirs Life of the Buddha ' drawn from the Xibetan 
translation of the SAmannaphnla Sntta. Mr. BockhiU 
givee in his Appendix extracts from the Jaina BhagavatT 
XV. on the intercourse between Mtdi&vlra (Nigantha 
N&thaputta) and Gos&la Mahkhaliputta. and also an ac¬ 
count of the doctrines of thesix heretical teachers aoeerd- 
iog to two Ohinese Tersious of the SimaBfiaphala Sutta. 
But he too does not endeavour to solve the real question 
at isane. The same remark applies to Spence Hardy, Pt. 
Oldonberg, and other writers on Baddhism who have 
been content with furnishing us with a mere legendary 
account of them. Prof. Jacobi in bis lalirodiictjon to 


pp. 100-106. 
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tlie Gaiaa Sutras, pt. II, p. Kxvii f. n.. is tbe first to caU 
our attention to the groat importance of tliesc teochora. 
The records of the Buddbi^te and Jafnas about the 
philoBopiiic ideas current at the time of tiie Buddlia and 
^tfah&Tira, meagre though they bo, arc of thw grt^atest 
importance to the historian of that q)ooh. b^or tlxey 
nliow as tlic ground on which and die materials with 
which, tiio great religious I'cfoimors Jwd to build tlioir 
syatejuB. Thu cinisiderablo similarity between some of 
these heretical doctrines on one side anci JainaorBuddliisl 
ideas on the other, is very suggestive, and it favours the 
assumption that the Buddha as well as Mali&vjra owed 
some of their conceptions to these very heretics.*' 
.Eluding to these significant words of Prof. Jacobi, Dr. 
Rhys Davids remarks, ' ‘ the philosophical and religious 
speculations contaiued in them (that is, the Buddhist 
and Jaina records) may not have the origiuality, or in¬ 
trinsic value, either of the Vcd&nta or of Buddhism. 
But they are none tbe lees historically important because* 
they give ovidouce of a stage less cultured, more atiimist' 
ic, that is to say, earlier. And inoidont^ly they will 
undoubtedly be found, ae the portions accessible already 
show to contain a large number of important reference?' 
to the ancient geography, tbe political divisions. th(* 
sooi^ u.d economic conditions of India at a period 
hitherto very imperfectly understood.” ' 

Besides Prof. Jacobi, we must also mention Mrs. Bhys 
Davids who has made a very serlons attempt to discuss 
how these teachers prepared tbe way even through their 
sophistry for the great Buddha. The Buddhist records 
earlier as well as later abound in incidental references 


I BuddhUt IsdiA (Rbya Dftvida], pp. ISS-ISA. 
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to A number of teachers mentioned piomiacuously as the 
six Titihiyaa or Ttrthikas. Some of theae records can 
hardly bear the scrutiny of oritioai research, io as mticb 
as they tell ns in various ways that the fame of these 
teachers faded away before the rising giory and daaalii^ 
briUianee of Buddha’s career. For instance in the 
Jataka,^ these teachers are contrasted with Buddha 
Gautama as a filthy crow in comparison with the 
painted, well'trained and sweet-voiced peacock. 

Milinda Pafiho, (the Questions of King Milinda), which 
can be dated the second century of the COiristian era, 
contains a spurious account of the sis ^ttbiyae which 
leads us back to the S&mwhaphala Sntta that might be 
taken as the most typical of genuine Buddhist fragments- 
Meegre as the account in the SuCta is, and as there is a 
great possibility of mieoonc^tion on the part of the 
writers about their opponents’ views, we must be careful 
not to come to a conclusion on the basis of the Siman- 
ftaphala Sutta alone. That is to say, its evidence must 
be accepted with due care and we must see that it tal¬ 
lies with other passages contained in the Canon- Of the 
six teachers, Jaina Ahgas unfortunately only menUon 
Makkhali Gosiiaputta and Niga^itha Nithaputta (identi¬ 
fied with Mahivlra), But there are striking passages 
here and there embodying -the doctrines of the teachers 
though their names are not expressly mentioned. 

In the Samafifiaphala Sutta and other older Bnddhist 
Snttas, the six teachers are spoken of in identical terms 
as "the head of an order, of a following, the teacher of 
a school, well known and of repute as a sophist, revered 
by the people, a man of experience who has long hsen 


1 nuitt(FA(iAboU). Vo. m, T«i. HI, pp. ise-m. 
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a reolai^e, old, and •\fftll-9trikea in yeftrs.” (Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Vol. II, p. fiC). 

The Mahasakuladiji Sutta of the Majjhima Nikiya' 
alludes to Magadha as seetluDg with speoulatiye fervour 
stirred up by tliesa Titthiyas. Tlie same Sutta pointn 
out that the diselpUis of these teachers carried i>n phil¬ 
osophical discussions with the indomiUMe energy anci 
holdnosa characterising the spirit of the ago. In «piU* 
of the general tendency of the Jaina works to priiut 
Gosala in dark colours, the Bhagavati had to admit that 
Goa&ia attained Jinahcod and that ho was xx'(»>frnj«fd 
as a teacher at SiivatthI some two years l«fore Malnlvii a. 
In the Sabhiya Sutta of the Suttanipata,* a wandering 
teacher named Sabhiya asked Buddha if he was younger 
in age than the siz diatinguiixhed teachers and junior to 
them by renunciation, Sarasna Gotaina simpiy ovodiHl 
tiiG question by telling the wanderer that sonio pity went 
by wisdom and not by age. But we liave anotiior 
important passage which definitely states tlic fact that 
the Samapa Gotama was a younger contemporary of 
these six teaohers. 

The Samag&ma Sutta of the Majihima Nikaya * and 
the Pitika Sutta of the Digha Kikiya (Vol. Ill) testify 
to the fact that Niganbha Natliaputta or Mahavlra 
predeceased Buddha by a few years. Dr. Hoernlo con- 
jecturea that Mahavlra died some five years before the 
Buddha.* It follows from the evidence of the Abhftya- 
r&jakumftra Sutta* of the Majjhima Nikilya that Mah&v!- 
ra was aware of the foot of dissension between Buddha 


J p. 2, Vol. U {P.T.8.>, 

* p, 91 (P.T.S.). « Vol. n{P.T.8.), p. 243. 

* SiMtioss' EoeTdopftodia of And Stliic«. 

^ .VAjjhlWANikara, VoL I, p. sm*. 
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njid DeradatU, In the opinion of Prof. Kem, the death 
of Bimhis&ra took place when Buddha had reached the 
age of seventy-two, and tliat Dcradatta’s agitation 
against the Buddha mnet be dated some time after this 
event.* Judging from the documsjitary evidence Dr. 
HoomJe’s conjectures Tvould seem to have substantial 
historical ocouraev. Mahavira is suid to have lived 
seventy-two yean and Buddha is said to have died at 
the age of eighty. Thus the greater part of Mahivira^e 
life coincides with that of Buddha. After carofnily 
examining the data enpplied by the Jaina recorde, Dr. 
Hoernle baa come to the conclusion that Gosaia Man- 
kholiputca had become a far-famed teacher some two 
years before Mab&vlra and that the latter survived the 
former by sixteen years.* 

Notwithstanding pereistenl insinuation as to Qoa&la 

being formerly a disciple of MabAvIra and as to his 
rupture with hia teacher, there is room for doubt if Go- 
aaU had ever been a disciple of *Mab&v!ra. WhDe tlie 
malicious Joina accounts deepened the mystery about 
Che relation betweem the two teachers, we may have re¬ 
course to the Buddhist writings for more reliable informa¬ 
tion. The Buddhist fragments are unanimous in re¬ 
ferring to them as the most distiaguiabod sophists of the 
time, the recognised founders of the two separate schools 
namely the Ajivikas or Maskarins and the N^anthaa 
(Jainas). 

To the important question as to what was the precise 
relationship between the two teachers we shall retnm 
later. At this stage of our enquiry we c«i safely assert 


1 Eem’t tc^aa Buddhism, pp. 3d-3t. 
* FTiMgadasBo. Tr. pp. llO-lll. 
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that Makkhali Oos&U was one of the older contempora¬ 
ries of Mahftvira- As regards the remaining four soph¬ 
ists, it is not VBty easy to determine their dates. On the 
authority of the Buddhist Suttas we can say no more 
than that they were all amongst the older oontompora- 
ries of Buddha Gotama. There* arc» however, a few 
passages in the Buddhi-st Canon wincli furnish us with 
ivcluo to the date of Saujaya of the Bolattiii clan. The 
Buddhist Suttas make mention of Sahjaya Bolatthiput- 
ta, ami of a wanderer named Safljaya. The former is 
counted among the six heretical toachere or Afihatittliiya 
Paribb&jakae, that is, the sophists belonging to other 
schools, and the latter is alluded to as tlio previous teach¬ 
er of S&riputta and Moggall&na who became, later on, 
the chief disciples of Buddha Gotama. On a close 
examination of the impoit of some Buddliist passages 
of the AAguttera Nikiya it seems very pcohabl© that 
Safijaya Belatthiputta was the same person ns Sahja- 
ya the wanderer. It is needless to add that Drs. 
Kem and Jacobi are of the same opinion on this point.' 
If so, it follows that Sanjaya died shortly c^tcr the time 
when Sariputta and Moggallima had joined (along with 
many disciples of Sanjaya, their former teacher) the 
Buddhist order in the second year of Buddha’s career 
08 a teacher, that is, in the 37th year of Buddha’s life. 
Of course, we have evidence to prove that though Safi¬ 
jaya predeceased Buddha, a school survived at least up 
till the reign of King Aeoka. 

Thus we see that Safijaya was an older contemporary 
not only of Buddha but ^so of MahAvira and Makkhali 
Gos&la. 


r Hero’e Indisa Buddbwoa, p. 32. 
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A Karandhio K&tj&jaAa is mentioned In the Prsa< 
nopeniehet w a younger contemporary of Pippal&da to 
whom we ovt an oatUne of the 8&ukhya eystem of 
Philosophy.* 

The nickname Kavandhin applied to the name of 
Kitj^yjma i« of some interest. Kavandhin or Kukada 
was really a nickname intended to distlDguiab the 
famous sophist from other teachers bearing his name. 

Supposing that Kukuda Kityayana or Kavandhin 
Kityayaiia was a younger contemporary of KpallSda 
and that the Buddha was a younger contemporary of 
Katyftyana, it does not seem improbable that K&tya- 
yana was of the same age as SaQjaya. Prof. Kem 
relates a legend to the eSeot that Parana Kasaapa 
committed suicide by throwing himself into the river 
with a largo jar tied to his neck some time in the 42nd 
year of Buddha’s life.* We have reason to believe that 
Ajit^esdkambali was of the same age as Kukuda 
Katy&yana. The series of dates here suggested must 
be regarded as provisional and tentative. It must be 
established by corroborative evidence of the intercon¬ 
nection of the doctrines of these aix renowned sophists. 
It is of little importance whether one teacher was born or 
died a fe^' years eaiUer or later than another. What is 
of real importance to the historian is the proof that these 
teachers in spite of their divergences belonged to the 
same period of thougbt*devclopment in India and pre* 
pared the way for the doctrine of Buddha, 

It may be of some interest to note that the Buddhist 
attitude towards Mahivira and his doetrme was not eo 


i PnSoopftcUbBt, Pru. X. L 
* E«ra’ft Indian Boddhism, p. 33. 
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hostile as ia the case 9 ! his predecessor#. Baddhaghow, 
the celebrated Buddhist commentator, goes so far as to 
suggest that Mahavlra’s doctrine of G'ttnyama Samvara 
(four-fold restraint) has some good points in it. T ajn 
told by ray friend Br. B. M. Bftvua, M-A., D.Litt. 
(London), that Dr, F. W. Thoraa« is iiicHnucl t*) assigii 
to MahjiTlra tlw? Hamo |)o«ition in relation to five wvrlU'r 
wandering teachers m Socratnx in nvlntion to tin* 

Greek K.>phbits. Tx>nving Aside, for the momont the 
questiou as to whother M<d»av!ra can he thuH separaUnJ 
from his sophistic prcdccossora, it ih impi^rtont k» ob¬ 
serve that the Buddhists dlsUnguiah thew s*ix tcaohew 
ia a body from otlier ‘wandering teachers of tli<^ time, am 
the Afiftatitthiya paiihbajakjw from tlie Brahmin Parih- 
hajokas.' 

The Buddhist word PharusavOca can, of courses suj)- 
ply a criterion by which we can distinguish two cIosmom 
of paribhajakas. It is in reference to the six schools of 
philosophy and to these alone that Duddhn :md InM 
pontomporAries said that tlioy were in tho habit of 
exchanging wrangling phrases in tho hnat of pliiloKophicj 
discussion. “ You don’t undor^^laud tliis doctrine and 
discipline. 1 do. How should you know about this 
doctrine and discipline? You have fallen into wiong 
views. It is I who nm right.”* Wc know nothing 
about the lives of those toacherH, All that we kn<»w 
abcut them is that they were all locluscs (samanas), 
shavelii^s (muodakas), and wanderers (paribbijakas). 
They distinguished themselves from the hermit.*? on one 
side, and from the Brahmin householders on the other. 

< 9«e m; ]Mp«r '* A short Hccount ef th« wandmog toocho'd at tho 
tiia» o( tha Buddha.’* (J.A.3.B.,KewSdri«c, Vol. 2LI^. 191S, No. 7.) 

} BfajjhlmR NikAya, VoL II. p. 17. * 
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Tlius they formed a connecting link between the aacetics 
practising penances and ansteiities in the forest and tb© 
Brahmin teacbeis engrossed in worldly affairs. They 
were, as a rule, all bachelors and cut asunder all worldly 
ties, but they were not Uko the ascetics who were 
entirely out of touch with the cbic society. As a 
matter of fact their headquarters were established gen¬ 
erally in til© vicinity of a royal capiteJ outside the city 
wall. They differed in intelligence, temperament, oha- 
raoter, and outlook. Taking Ihc ascetic and the 
BvaUmin householder to represent the two extremes, 
these teachers can be placed either in an ascending or 
ill a descending order; ascending in regard tc the degree 
of aloofness from sensual pleasures and descending m 
regard to the degree of ascetic predilection. For in¬ 
stance, Mahavlra's order was one degree i^moved from 
the BuddWst order in regard to ascetic practices, and 
the Ajivikas or Maskarins, on© degree removed from the 
jMuas. Now looking the other way, the Brftkma^a 
FaribbAjakas were one degree removed from the Buddhist 
in regard to their interest in worldly concerns associated 
with sensual pleasures, the Brahmin mahisAlas, one 
degree removed from the Brahmin Parlbbajakas, the 
writers oo sUtecraft (Aithakaras), one degree removed 
from the Dharmakaras, and so forth. This itself is a 
picof of the influence of the six Tirthikas upoa the 
Buddhist order aud of the influence of the orders of 
Mahftvlra's predecessors on bis own. It enables us to 
make out the real sigoificanoe of Buddha’s famous 
declaration that he was a great recouciliator between the 
two extremes namely (1) the ideal of eivic life, and (2) 
the ideal of asceticism. 

In the account given 


in the Simafifiaphala Sutta, 


3D SISTORIOAL QLSAKINOS. 

Miibivlra is said to have laid great stress on the four- 
fold self-restraints (CStuy&ma Samvara); the term which 
is differently interpreted'by Buddha first in relation to 
Maharlra, and secondly on his own account. In refer¬ 
ence to Mah&v!ra, the term is interpreted thus: A 

N^aotlia.lives reetrainod as regards all water; 

restr^uned as i^^ards all evils; all evils he lifw wa.Hh''d 
awav and he lives suffused with tlic j<cnae of i^vil held 
at bay. Such is the four-fold self-restraint; and sinrc' 
ho is thus tied with this four-fold bond, therefore i.K hr 
the oiggantho (free from bonds) called Gntatto (wIict<* 
heart is gone; that is to the summit, to the attmnmeni 
of his aim), Ajstatto (whose heart is kopt down ; that 
is, is under command), and Tbitatto (whose heart is 
fixed).” ‘ Buddha explained the term somewlmt differ¬ 
ently when he expldned it on his own account. By 
the four-fold self-restr^nt he meant the four momi 
precepts, each of which is viewed in its four-fold jwpocl, 
Tn the Cfllasakuladftyi Suttaof the MajjhimaNikAyA* 
we read that according to Mahivira, the four precept*^ 
a nd self-privation arc the recognised roads to tlio bliw- 
ful state of the soul. With regard to the first of the 
four restraints Buddhsghosa thought that the Jaina** 
did not drink cold water on the ground that there were 
souls in it. The Jaina scroples about killing may br 
traced to the infiuence of Makkhali Grosfda, w'hosc biolo¬ 
gical speculations gave rise to many religious probleron, 
one of these being whether or not we were justified in 
taking life even for the purpose of food. We read in the 
SQtrakht&hga that the Hatthit&pasas were those who 


> Sdmftog4l^Vill«u)T, 1, p. 16S. 
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used to kill oTory jenr one elephant for the purpose of 
food, ou the groond that thereby they minimised the 
slaughter of life.* The Brahmin law-girers prohibited 
tlie eating of certain kinds of fish and flesh. But the 
selection has nothing to do with a total prohibition of 
all kinds of 6sh and flesh enjoined by the religious feel¬ 
ing o! the recluses. The Upalisutta of the Majjhima 
Nik&ya' contains an interesting discus^on of this subject. 
The Jaina householder Up&li pointed out that aooordii^ 
to his master every act of killing is a cause of demerit 
whether the act he intentional or not. Buddha demurred 
to this view of MahS.vIra; ho thought that a man 
commits no sin when the act is unintentional. It is 
impossible according to the Buddha to abstain from 
killing, for, even in moving about, a man is bound to 
pat to death many lives. The Jaina^ took esoeptioM to 
the Buddhist view and an interesting account of it is 
given in Shtrakritahga.^ 

In the Saasapasihan^a Sntta (Dlgha, Vol. I) Buddha 
gives a general account of the Acelakas (naked ascetics). 

The same acoont is incorporated in the Ahguttara 
Nikaya, Puggalapafifiatti and other texts without any 
variation, which is a medley of laws and customs, that 
obtained amongst the various religious orders of the 
time, moat of which were wearers of garments. This 
fragment can be compared with the Vaikbanasadhajma- 
sOtra ^o known aa the ^rimaoakasGtra which ia lost 
for ever, and which is frequently alluded to in the older 
Dharmasutras now extant. In other words the Buddhist 
fragment is similar to the section of the DharmaaOtra 


• Jab* SOtrM, pt. II, p. 411 
I Jalft Sotfas, pt.H, pp. 41M17. 
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thAt profosBds to give a set of cuetooi&ry laws applic> 
able to the Vanaprastha and Yati. Tlx© interest of the 
Buddhist passage lies in the fact that it invariably 
refers to the orders of the herefcica! teachers with whom 
we are ooncerned Ixero. The Kesakamvalins were tJxc 
wearers of blankete made up of hairs. Ae rcgaid- the 
Ijivika order founded by Nandavacclia, Kisasftihkicoa 
and MakklxaU Oosala, Buddha gives a sopaiutc aocoiixxi 
in the Maliftsaecaka Sutta of tho Majjhima Nikaya 
(p. 23$) which is roaliy an abstract from tho general 
aceonnt of the Acf'lakos mentioned abovo. The salic'nt 
features of this accouat are given below. 

The Sjivikae did not wear ciothos. He cherished a 
very tender regard for all forms of life, and he devel¬ 
oped a curions sense of freedom which led hinx not to 
obey another man’s command. He was accastoraed to 
fasting for days and weeks. In tiie Maluuaccaka sutta 
(M,N.) a Jaina named Sacoaka informed Buddha that 
the Zjivikas instead of loading such a mor:vl lifo inorcaKrd 
the strength and fat of their body by feeding ou Che 
best food and drink. In a passage of the Sutrakrifcaftga > 
a Jaina acenses Makkhali GosaJaputta of imnxoral habits, 
bxit Buddha’s account prominently brings out the fact 
that tho Ajivikaa wex*© far from being profligate and 
immoral. They were on the contrary advocates of the 
mode of the tight Jiving (Samrai ujivo) consistoxxt 
with the principles of spiritual life, tlxoagh tho epithet 
' ijivikas’ was used by the Jainss and Buddhists as a 
catchword for a person with household tics. From the 
meagre account given by Buddha and the Buddhist 
scriptures it is absolutely clear that the Ajivikas strictly 


[ Jaina SStraa, pt. TI, p. 411. 
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observed as a rule almost all the moral precepts binding 
on the Jaina aod the Buddhist order. Thus we can say 
that the idea of right living (SamnaA Ajivo) was iaten 
by the Jainas and the Buddhists m^nly from the 
vikas. The influence of the so-called berefcioal teachers 
ia not only prominent in matters of practice but also 
in their doctrine. 

Let us examine tliis part of our subject without goin g 
•nfco details. Let us first examine the doctrine of Baku- 
clha KaccAyana (Kukudha Katj^yanaJ. In the Jaina 
and the Buddhist works, his doctrine is designated difier- 
entlj ; the name sigaifies various aspects and phases ;— 

1. “Saasatav&da’^ (Brabmaf&la-Sutta, Plgha Ni- 
kaya, Vol, I, p. 1). 

2. Afifl&jivo (the theory of duality) ailnamsariravftdo. 
SattakAyav&do Atmaehastav&do, anikyav&do: 

3 . Aklriyav&do. 

The logical postulate of Kavandliin KatyAyana’e phil¬ 
osophy is nothing but the Parmenedian doctrine of 
Being. ‘‘Nothing comes out of nothing.” (Noya up- 
pajjae asath). What is, does not perish ; from nothing 
comes nothing (sato nacci vinaao, asato nacci sambhavo). 
bfltrakritAnga (2. 1. 22). The Buddhist fragments do 
not make mention of this important logical principle. 

It is well known that this is the logical principle (Sat- 
kArya v&da) accepted in almost aU the systems of Indian 
Philosophy, notably the system of the Bhagavat 
the SAfikhya, the Vaiteeika, and the Ve<UDta. Among 
the earlier systems we might mention Jainism, Buddhism 
and the philosophy of the Upanisbads, particularly that 
of Naciketa in Kathopanishat, which inculcates the same 
principle. These led the Jaina commentators SilAhka 
and others to identify the doctrine of Pakudha with the 
3 
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system of the Bhagar&t Oita, the S&nl^h&yem and some 
of the Shaiva systems. The ontological signaficance of 
its etemalism is enromed up by Mab&vira and Bnddha 
in the expressions that the son! and the world (fttt& oa 
loko ca) are both eternal, giving birth to nothing new; 
that they are steadfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed. These principles are the same for ever and 
ever. 

The epithet pluralism implies that Kacc&yana sought 
to explain the whole expcrienoe in the light of six or 
seven substances. The seven substances according to 
the Buddhist enumeration are earth, water, fire, 
pleasure, pain and soul. The six substances given by 
the Jainas are (1) earth, (2) water, (3) fire, (4) air, (15) 
space, and (fi) soul. 

The J£^a and the Buddhist accounts differ no doubt 
in some respects but they agree on the fundamental 
points. 

We are led to understand that according to K&ty&yana 
the concrete existenoes are the results of the combina* 
tion of the six or seven substances whicli perpetually 
unite ATid separate ; unite by pleasure and separate by 
pEun. Thus partly in agreement with Naoik6t& and 
portly in agreement with the Bhagavat 6lt&, Kacc&yana 
aimed at expltuning away birth and death as common 
phenomena in the world of experience. 

The Pluralism of Kacc&yana is fitly summed up in the 
dualism of Pippal&da in the Praenopanishat, that is, of 
S&fikhya. 

Fippal&da, as it is well known, postulated pr&na and 
rayi (that is, puru^a and prakriti) the two ultimate 
principles relating to the explanation of sJi phenomena. 

The logical consequence of hie doctrine was fatal to 
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modern philosophy. If the anbstanees are uncreated, 
uncaused, and eternally existent, and if they mechani¬ 
cally unite and disintegrate, the theory can ill afford to 
account for the moral distinction between good a nd bad, 
between right and wrong. This is the sigzdffcance of 
the epithet aldriyavida. Kctcc&yana identified thought 
with being. The result was that he explained away the 
destinies of the partioulars under the glamour of the 
imivcrsal concepts. Both Mab&vTra and Buddha rejected 
the position of Kocc&yena though theoretically they 
agreed with him that the real object of ozperience as a 
whole can nerer be cognised and described by appro¬ 
priate symbols. Thus the Infiaence exercised by Eacc&- 
yana upon Jainism and Buddhism was rather of a 
negatire character. 

Tbe way for Mab&Tira and Buddha was prepared by 
Ajitakesakamhall whose doctrine like that of Epicurus 
is generally misunderstood, Tbe negatire side of Ajita’s 
philosophy is more prominent than its posiUve side* 
In its negative side his philosophy was employed to 
demolish tbe whole ground of tbe Brahmanic faith and 
ceremonial works. Indeed it breathed an utter con¬ 
tempt of everything Vedio or Brahmanic. He naively 
denied the possibility of re-birth and retribution. The 
world was just a concourse of four elements, tbe space 
being tbe repository of tbe senses, the soul b«ng just a 
chemical product of matter and nothing more. Ajita 
rendered a great service to Indian Philosophy by the 
positive side of bis philosophy which was directed 
against the dualistic or pluralistic theory of Kacc&yana. 
That which ia psychical Is corporal. (“Tam jivo tarn 
sariram.*') Thus Mah&vfra and Buddha fitly deecribsd 
the main content of Ajita’s doctrine. What Ajita really 
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contemplated was not to identify body with soul, or 
matter with spirit, but to point out that a particular 
objMt of experience must be somehow Tie^ved as an 
indivisible whole. 

Now the chieftain Pay&si who thought on the line of 
Ajita stated his predeeessor’e thesia in clear and une^iul- 
vocal terms (Pi^si Suttauta, Digha Nikftya, Vol. 111. 
In the language of the SthWiadga, such a dcjctrinc is 
aptly designated “na santi poralokavftdft.” MaJi&vira 
and Buddha were right to auppORo Ajita’s dootrino of 
noD-aotion (Akiriyavidi) because Ajita destroyed the 
ultimate ground of moral distinctions by denying the 
possibiUty of personal continuity and thus deprived life 
oi its zest. However his services to Mah&vira and Bud¬ 
dha were considerable. (1) He led them to think of 
roaUty or real object as a single indivisible whole, and 
(2) he led them to seek for the ground of moral dUtinc- 
tions in the volition of mind rather than anything else. 

Kassapa.—ThOi Buddhist SlmaMaphala Sut- 
ta gives a distorted and mutilated picture of the phil¬ 
osophical speculations of Porapa Kassapa. Th(^ Bud¬ 
dhist teachers are led by their moral predilection to 
judge only of the moral bearing of Kassapa’s phil¬ 
osophy. They assert that Parana Kassspa rules out the 
play of will in our moral life from the domain of specu¬ 
lation. The Jainoa join hands with the Buddhists in 
grouping Kassapa’s doctrine under Akiriyavftda. The 
Buddhist account keeps the theoretic side of Ajita's 
philosophy in the background. However, an important 
passage of the Joina Sutrakritanga * clearly states that hia 
was really a theory of the passivity of soul, “ When a 
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man acts or caases another to act, it is not his soul which 
acts or causes to act (evam ak&rayu app&).*’ The Jaina 
commentators identify this doctrine with S&hkhyasphil' 
osophy whioh also posits the soul as a passiye principle. 
In the absence of documents ooming down to us from 
Kassapa, it is diffionlt even to imagine what was hia 
conception of the part played by the soul in the con¬ 
scious esperienco of the individual. The S&nkhya system 
speaJes no doubt of the soul os a mere passiTe spectator 
while prakriti performs all active functions of the body 
and the mind. But he tried to get over the difficulty 
by asserting that the presence of the soul even as a 
paseiTe spectator is essential to stir np energy in 
prakriti. Upadhf is the principle whioh connects body 
and mind with soul. Although such details of Ka«- 
sapa’s philosophy are unknown, it is undeniable that his 
theory of the passivity of the soul was an important step 
towards the development of the Sihkhya system from the 
rough outline given by Pippalida, Thus we see that the 
influence of POrana Kassapa’s speculation upon Jainism 
and Buddhism waa rather of a negative character and 
the latter rejected in a body Kasaapa’s theory about the 
soul as absurd. 

MMhali (?ossfa.— It is not improbable that by the 
theory of fortuitous origin or chance [adhiccasainup* 
pado, ahetasppaocayav&do, akiranav&da, yatdncch& in 
the Svetasvatora ‘Opanishad) Buddha understood the 
logical postulate of the philosophy of Pflraua Kassapa 
besides that of the philosophy of the Vedas and Upam- 
shads. Something comes into existence that waa previ¬ 
ously noD-existent (ehutva ahosi, that is to say, some- 
ifaing comes out of nothing). This is the fundamental 
logical principle of Pflraua Kassapa as Buddha under- 
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etood him. Th« term Adhiccasamnpp&Ja is obvioush' 
the opposite of Buddha’s paticc&t$amuppada» the theory 
of causal genesis, wbioh is explained thus: This is that 
comes to be, on the ariiung of this, that arises, etc. Of 
coarse, PQrana Kaseapa’s principle was intcrprotod by 
Buddha from the moral standpoint, something com ns 
out of nothing means that from the soul which ia 
uncaused arises the exporienco of ploa.saro and pain, thi> 
sense of good and bad, etc. Tt is curious that thr 
theory of non-oausatiou or chanoo is ascribed to Mak- 
khali Oos&ia in the S&manfiaplxala Sutta, l>ut tire incom' 
patibility of such a theory with the general trend of 
Gos&Ia’s thought requires some esplaaation. Tho Ah- 
guttara Nik&ya has a passage where the doctrine of 
Parana Kassapa and Makkhali CrosSla arc mixed up by 
Anaoda. The interest of this passage is that the theory 
cf chance is associated with the name of Puraiia 
ECassapa. Perhaps this confusion led Buddim Gautama 
to declare Qosala’s doctrine to be the worst of all. Mrs. 
Rhys Parids points out that in this passage BuddJia 
confounded Gosila with Ajitahesakambali when he said 
in jest that the blanket made up of hair was hot in 
hot weather and cold in cold weather. Judging from 
the line of thov^ht followed by Makkhali Gos&la, it seem» 
that he was a fatalist or deteiminiat rather than a pro> 
pounder of the doctrine of chance. E^rything was 
unalterably fixed. This was the fundamentflil thesis of 
Makkhah Gos&la as we read it in the Jaina Bhagavatl. 
Buddhaghosa also says that according to Gos&la, things 
happen exactly as they are to happen, that which is not 
Co happen does not happen.' It is clear from that 
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QosAla Quuntoins tliat ererythiog bappen<) according to 
tbe unalterable oi nature, that ie bo say, he banishes 

chance from the vhole of experience. He seeks to explain 
things as a biologist in the light of these three principles : 
(I) Fate, (2) Speoies, and (3) Nature. 

The pleasure and pain which liviog beings esperlence 
depend partly upon past deeds and partly open their 
birth and inherent nature. (Niyatieaogatibh&Tapad- 
nat&, 6&ma5naphaia 8utba, Shtrakrit&hga). Goeida's 
le a theory of evolution of indiyidual things by natural 
tranaformation (parin&ma implied in parinato}. The 
S&ma&iiaphala Sutta states his main thesis rather 
nanowly when it says that fools and wise alike wander* 
Ing in transmigration make an end of pain (Sandh&vitva 
samsaritv^ dukkhassantam karissantl). His doctrine is 
that all forms of life, all living substances, attain per- 
feotaon after having gradually passed higher and higher 
through different types of existeace which are £xed, and 
after having experienced pleasure and pain, peouliar to 
each foren of existenco. The highest in tbe scale of 
existence is of course a Jjna (perfeot man). Now his 
theory of evolution differs fundamentally from Danvin’e 
theory as it implies an evolution not of species but of 
individuals, from a lower species to a higher one. In 
working out his theory of perfection by transformation 
Gos&la classides the living things in various ways and 
arranges them in an ascending order and he seems to give 
a two-fold claBsifioation, psychological and physiological. 
But it is implied in his view that organic development 
progresses aide by side with the development of mind. 
He ooQceives indnity of time, involving a conception of 
kalpas (cycles), antarakslpas, meaning uniform succes¬ 
sion of the oyoles of existence; but time for individual is 
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Bnite or iimiMd in both ways «illustrated by the simile 
of a ball of string which spreads out just os far and no 
further than it can unwind. For Gosala there is not only 
a gradation of the types of existence,but also there are 
eight stages of derelopment in the life of a man, at cscU 
of which the mental growth correaponds to the physical 
and vice Tersa. The theory of the gradual rievHo})mont 
connects Gosala with the past, the Aitaroyo** in parti¬ 
cular (Aitareya Aranyaka), and with succeeding ago. 
which had seen the birth of the religious philosophicH 
of Mahivira and Buddha. Goa&la’s biological specula¬ 
tions supply his worthy successors with ample food for 
thought, with arguments which are put by them mainly 
to a moral, social and, in short, to a practical use. Om^ 
illustration wih suffice. In the V&setjha Sutta of tlic 
Snttanipata, Buddha oppcecs the caste system on 
grounds drawn from biology. The theory of caste or 
y&ti is untenable as it introduces species within spt'cIcK. 
Buddha give® a list of species of vatioufl animals, in¬ 
sects and plants and bolds that such a variety of species 
is not to be found among men (Suttonip&ta, p. lUI, 
verse U). The theory of caste or yiti easily breaks 
down when we see that a Brahmin and a candsla do not 
differ in their physical constitution end can together 
procreate children. 

A short and maJiciona fragment in the^amaftfiaphala 
Sutta tells UB that Gosala divides actions into act, word 
and thought: thought being regarded as half karma- 
This division of karma which some writers suppose to 
be derived from the Zendftvesta was really an indigenous 
growth in India and played an important part in the 
Jaina and Buddhist thought. As a naturalist, Goslla 
lays stress on aot and word; Buddha as a psychologist 
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lays Btross on thonght or volition (cetanft); Mab&vlra 
who forms a connooting link between them is said to 
liavo laid equal stress on manokamma and kiyakamma 
on the ground of the interaction of body and mind 
(Cittahvayo k4yo hoti, kftyahvayarh oittazh hoti).^ The 
deterministic theory of Makkhali Gosfila oonstitniee a 
moral difficulty. If living beii^js are bent this way and 
that way by their fate, how can we make them respon¬ 
sible for their actions ? Both Mabivlra and Buddha 
think that MakkhaJi’s theory leaves no room for the 
freedom of the will. That !s to say, his is a doctrine of 
non-action (akiriyavftdo). Butin point of fact the moral 
freedom of men is not inconsistent with the deterministio 
theory of Gos&la and the relation of Qoe&la’s theory to 
Indian philosophy in general and to moral philosophy 
in particular is that it establishes the governance of law 
in the universe of experience. It also tacitly s^gests 
that not only physical phenomena but also mental aad 
moral phenomena are subject to definite laws. Thus 
we see that he gives his succeasors caution, that moral 
freedom, if there be any, must be freedom of being within 
the operation of laws. If will is to be operative, it 
must operate in accordance with the general order of 
things. 

Sanjaya Belatfhipulto.—It is still an open question 
whether Safijaya Belatthiputto was the same person as 
SaSjaya, the wanderer, the former teacher of Sinpulta, 
who became later on the chief disciple of Buddha. Prof. 
Jacobi has identified the two names.* Of oonrae the 
Belatthiputto himself was a far-famed wandering teach* 


I Wkiy», I* P- -38. 

> JAuift Sauas. p«. II, p. xstz. 
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er o£ the time. There is mention of ft Saiijaya in the 
JaiQaUttftT&dhyayana SQtra.* There it is stated that he 
was oonverted to the Jaina faith by Qardbav&li. Sup- 
posing that Belatthiputto wae no other than the wan¬ 
derer and that S&nputta was the oonneoting link between 
him and the Buddha, we can show how sceptioism as a 
philosophio method was auporaedod in course of time 
by a method which woe oritiool. The transition did not 
however take plaoe abruptly. Safljaya’s oontribution 
to Indian philosophy was similar to that of Tyrrho in 
Greek philosophy, who visited India and studied philos¬ 
ophy under the Gymnosophists in the 4th century B.O. 
His contribution was a negative or deetruotlvo one, as 
it aimed at avoiding ^ dogmatic oonclusioos. He was 
the first to maintain a neutral attitude towards the 
dogmatic views of life and things and to prove that It 
was impossible to Oder eertitnde for human knowledge 
cooceming the reality of life and things. Ho was the 
first to turn men’s attention away from vain specula* 
tions and to teach that the best pathway to peace lay 
elsewhere, in preserving a tran^nil stato of mind. Thus 
be suggested the problems to be excluded from the domain 
of speonlation and he inaugurated a critical era domina¬ 
ted by higher ethical ideals. 

As a philosopher. Safi jays belonged to the sophistic 
period and his doctrine wsb unintelligible except in reU* 
tion to the teachings of Pakudha Kaoc&yana and Ajita 
Keeakamball. 


1 Jaina SQtraa, p(. If, p, $2. 


CHAPTER IV- 

BUDDHAJSHOBA'S COUKENTA£U£S. 

tradition asoribes to Thera Buddhagho&a the author- 
f^hip of several exegeticol works, which, sa we have them 
now, are headed b;^ the eno^fclopaedio Visuddhimagga. 
He is said to have written commentaries on the whole 
of the Vinaya Pitaka including the P&tunokkha, the 
four Nik&^as, and on the seven books of t^e Ahhi- 
dhanuna'Pitaka. The oommentaTies on some of the un^ 
portant books of the Ehuddaka Nik&ya are sJao attributed 
to him. Regarding Bnddhaghoea, Hrs. Rhys Davids says. 
** It may readily be granted that Buddhaghosa must not 
be accepted en bloc. The distance between the con¬ 
structive genius of Gotama and his apostles as ccm- 
pared with the succeeding ages of epigoni needs no 
depreciatory criticism on the labours of the ezegesists 
to make itself felt forcibly enough. Buddhaghosa’s 
philology is doubtless crude and he is apt to leave the 
crnces unexplained, concerning which an Occidental is 
most in the dark. Nevertheless, to me his work is not 
only highly suggestive, but also a mine of historic interest. 
To put It aside is to lose the historical perspective of the 
conree of Buddhist Philosophy.’^ ^ 

Here, however, we are ooucerned with the works of 
Buddhaghosa as revealing the development of his own 
mind rather than bringing out the expositaons of hie 
earlier thoughts. 


Xstroduofcwy BuddhiAi PsTohoIogicftl Sttiira, p. asv. 
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Origin and Pevehpmmi of Commenktriet. 

Before we discuss the quesSion of the origm and 
derelopmeot of Buddhaghosa’s commentaries, a word or 
two about the nature of a conmentarj eeeme DecesBai’v> 
A commentary moans reading new meanings back into 
old texts according to one’s own education and outlook, 
Its motive is to explain the words and judgments of 
others as accurately and faithfully as poBsii)l(>. This 
remark applies equally to all commentaries, Sanskrit and 
P&U alike. 

The teacher Revnta is represented as saying to his 
pupil Buddhaghoea, "The Pali or Tripitaka only ha!^ 
been brought over here, no commentary is extant In 
this place. The divergent opinions of teachers other 
th«i the Theravadins do not likewise exist. The Ceylon 
commentary, which is free from faults, and which waa 
written in Sinhalese by thoughtful Mahinda with due 
regard to the methods of expositions, taught by the 
Supreme Bnddha, put up before the three councils, and 
rehearsed by S&riputta and others, is current among the 
people cf Ceylon. Please go there and study it and 
then translate it into Mkgadhi which will be useful to 
the whole world,’* ‘ 

From this it is evident that the commentaries were 
not to be found in India at the time of Buddhaghosa; 
they were all to be found in Ceylon. It follows further 
that the ooromentaries, as they come down to us, were 
not the original compositions of either Buddhaghosa or 
hie illustrious predecessor Mahinda. These comment- 
aries, as it appears from tradition, were originally the 
prodoctiona not of a single author but of a community 

• UftbSvtjhaa. Ch. 7. Andenoa’» PUi iUeder, p. 28. 
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of monJfd. M&hinda was merely a translator in Sinhalese 
and Buddhoghosa a retraoslator in Pftli. 

Buddhaghosa himself freely admits in his prologues to 
seToral commentaries,^ that he annotated those passages 
only which were not commented upon by his predecessors, 
and the ri'st ho only translated. All available evidence 
points to the fact tliat witliin the first decade of Buddha's 
f^nlightiuimcnt, Buddhist hoadt^uartors were established 
in various localitieH adjoining many important towns 
and citicM of the time, viz. Benares, B&jagaba, Yee&U, 
N&lan<l&, P&V&, Ujjon), Camp&, Madhurfi., Ulnmpi, and 
so on. At every one of these places sprang up a com¬ 
munity of Bhikkhue under the leadership and guidance 
of a famous disciple of tlie Buddha such as Mah&kas- 
Hapa, Mah&kace5yana. Mahfikotthita, Siriputta, Mo^td- 
l&na, and the like. Pcllowing the rule of the wanderers 
or sophists they used to spend the rainy season in a royal 
pleasure garden or a monastery, after which they gener¬ 
ally met together once a year at BAjagalia, Belavana, 
Savatthi or elsewhere. Friendly interview? among them¬ 
selves, and occasional calls on contemporary sophists, 
wore not unknown. Among these various leaders of 
Bbikkhus, some ranked foremost in doctrine, acme in 
discipline, some in ascetic practices, some in story- 
tcUiog.aome in analytical expositions, some in preaching, 
some in philosophy, some in poetry, and eo on.* Among 
Buddha’s disciples and followers there were men who 
came of Brihmm families, and who mastered the 
Vedas and the whole of Vedic Uterature. It may be 


I Sujnsngftlik-yUSsiQtl, p. 1 (P.T.8.). SBnttbapftkAeuu, p. I 

^ Vid< Etadsggeveggo, Anfiitttta IsUftbSTuOM, edited bf 

G«iger, ‘ The Cooacil of UfthSkMa»pa.’ 
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naturally asked: Wliat were tkeae profoundly learned 
and thougktful Bbikkhus doing all the time ? 

The Buddhist and Jama texts tell us that the itiner¬ 
ant teachers of the time wandered about in the country, 
engaging themeelTes wherever they stopped in serious 
discussions on matters relating to religion, philosophy, 
ethics, morals and polity.* Discussions about the inter¬ 
pretation of the abstruse utterances of the great teacher 
were frequent and the raison d’itre ofitho doyclopmants 
of the Buddhist literature, particularly of the comment¬ 
aries, is to be traced in these discussions. There arc 
numerous interesting passages in the Tripl^ka, telling 
us how from time to time contemporary eyents suggested 
manifold topics of discussion among the Bhikkhus, or 
how their peace was disturbed by grave doubts calling 
forth explanations cither from the Buddha htmseif or 
from his disciples. Whenever some interested sophists 
spoke vehemently 'in many ways in dispraise of the 
Buddha, the Doctrine and the Order,’* whenever another 
suoh aophiat misinterpreted Buddha’s opinion,* when- 
ever a furious discussion broke out in any contemporary 
Brotherhood,* or whenever a Bhikkhu behaved impro¬ 
perly, the Bhikkhus generally assembled under the 
pavilion to discuss the subject, or were exhorted by 
Buddha or by his disciples to safeguard their intor- 
est«. It was on one such occasion that Buddha was 
led to offer an historical exposition of the moral precepts 


‘ mj p«per '* A abort aocount of tbawudanng toMbara 4t 
tha time of tbo Buddha" {J.A.B.B.) New a«rie«. Yol. XVI, No. 7, 
ISIS. 

a Z)fgha*Nik 87 a. I, p. 2 . 
i Uajihirfaa-NikSya. Ill, pp. 2<)7-S. 

* Ibid., SSmagSmaaotta. IZ, pp. S4S-4. 
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in accordance with his famoos doctrine- “One shoold 
avoid all that is evil, and perform all that is good'’ * 
that 19 to say, an explanation of the precepts in their 
negative and positive aspects. This is now incorporated 
in the first thirteen snttas of the E^ha-NikSya, and U 
familiarly known as the Silakkhanda,—“The tract on 
morality.”—lending its name to the first volume of the 
Digha.* On another occasion Potaliputta, the wanderer, 
called on Samiddhi, and informed him thus : “ Accord¬ 
ing to Samana Gotama, as I actually heard him saying, 
Komma either by way of deed or by way of word is no 
Kamma at all, the real Kamma being by way of thought 
or volition only. For there is an attainment after 
having reached which, one feels nothing (i.e. which 
transcends all senmble experience and pleasure and 
pMn).” 

“ Speak not, friend Potaliputta, thus, speak not of him 
in this manner- Please do not misrepresent our teacher’s 
point of view, for that is not good. He would never 
have said so.” 

“But tell me, friend Samiddhi, what a man will 
experience as the consequence of bis dcHbtrafce action 
by way of thought, word and deed.” “Pain,” was 
the reply.* 

When a report of this discussion was submitted to 
Buddha, he regretted that the muddle-headed Samiddhi 
had given such a one-sided answer to the second point 
of the wanderer whom he had never met in hie life. 
For the right and complete answer would in that case 


1 “ 8«bba plpe*e ftk*paii4to, upMerbpeda.*’ 

» The Dialogue of tbe BnddJve,” 8.B.B.. Vol, U, pp. 
t The wnderinf ii not liUrel. though ocbifcwiHally WtWal. 
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hare been that 'be will experience either pieasure or 
pain or neither pleaeore nor pain.’ But « regards 
Samiddhi’e reply to the first point, he had nothing to 
say against it. 

Be that as it may, the foot remains that tJic wisdom 
and folly of Samiddhi, yet a junior learner, formed 
the argument of Buddha’s longer analytical exposition 
of the all-important subject of Kamma, which be termed 
the Mah&kammavibhoiiga' in contradistinction to hrs 
shorter exposition, the Culakammaribhadgn. * which 
was addressed to a young Brahmin scholar named 
Subha. Thus it can be established that the Mab&kam< 
mavibhaf^a was the Sutta basis of the Abhidhamma 
exposition of the SlbkhApadaribha^a which U incor¬ 
porated In the second book of the Abhidhatoma Pitaka.’ 
But os a matter of fact, both these expositions have left 
their stamp on subsequent cxegetical literature as is 
evidenced by the Nettipakara^a and the Attlias&linI 
and other such works. Soanning the matter closely we 
can say that Buddhaghosa’s exposition of kamma in lus 
Atthasalini is really the meeting place of botli. 

The Majjhima Nik&ya contains many other illuminat¬ 
ing expositions of Buddha, notably the SoUyatana Vi- 
bhohga * the Aianavibhanga,^ the Dh&tu Vibhahga,^ and 
the I)akkhlL& Vibhanga,^ which have found their due 
places in the Abhidhamma literature,’ supplemented 
hy higher expositions. They also have found their way 


I M:ajjbicns.Niki;a, UI.pp. S07-216. 

* Ibid., m. pp. 200-206. Vstbipukarape.. pp. 182-183. 

< VlbbAQga. pp. 286-281. 

* UftjjbiZDft Vol III, pp. 216-222. 

« Ibid., pp. S30-227. 

* Ibid., pp. S37-247. 1 IWd., pp. 2fi3-257. 

* Vibbftb^A, pp. 70-78; 82-00. Cf. DbStak&tbS, «t«. 
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iato the later commentaries mcluding, of course, the 
monumental works of Thera Buddhaghosa. Then we 
have from Thera S&ripntta, the chief disciple of Buddha, 
a body of espositioos of the foor Aryan truths, the 
SaccavibhaAga ^ or Saooaniddeea * which has found ite 
due place in the second book of the Abhidhamma Piteka, 
where it has been supplemented by a higher exposition 
(Abhidhammabhajaniya) based upon the satta expoai* 
tion.* Sliriputta’e exposition cont^ns many of these 
stock passages or the older disconnected materials with 
which the whole of the Fitaka literature, as we may 
reasonably suppose, was built up. This piece of indepen¬ 
dent commentary has been tacked on to the Satipatthiiiia 
Sutta, Itself a commentary, and furnishes a datum 
of distinction between the Satipatth&na Sutta in the 
Maf jhima Nik&ya and the Mab&satipatth&oa Sutta in 
the Blgha Nlk&ya. 

A complete catechism of important terms and passages 
of exegetical nature is ascribed to S&riputta and is fami¬ 
liarly known as the Mah& Sahgiti Suttanta/ of which a 
Buddhist Sanskrit version exUCe in Tibetan and Cbinese 
translations under the name of Sangiti Faray&ya S&tra. 
The aethod of grouping various topics under numerical 
heads ft-nfl of explaining by means of simple enumera¬ 
tion, invariably followed by Thera Siriputta in the 
singularly interesting catechism above referred to, cha¬ 
racterises two of the older connections, the Samyutta 
and Angutt^a and certain books of the Abhidhamma 

I Majjhicha Hikly,, HI, pp. 24$-262. 

0 VlbbAQSa. pp> lSS-206. 

* Nikijft, HI. Sm foe teloroaoM Prof. bighly 

lD 0 OuotiT» STtiato oa tbo So(v&»tlvtdliiB ia J.P.T.S., 1906, p. 67. 
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Pitaka, notably tho Puggala Paftfiatti. the materUls of 
which were mostly drawn from the Anguttara Nik&ya. 
This is a fact which alone can bring horoe to ns the 
nature of Sariputta’s work in oonnoction with the 
Pitaia literature. Bat S&riputta does not exhaust the 
list. Wo hare to coneidor other renowned and pro¬ 
foundly learned diaciplos of Buddbs among whom some 
were women, who in their own way helped foiwarcl the 
process of development of the oommentarios. Take, for 
example, the case of the Thorn Mahakacc&yana who 
wae allowed to enjoy the reputation of ono who could 
give a detailed exposition of what was said by Buddha 
in brief.* The Majjhima Nik&ya alone furnishea four 
exegetical fragments * written by Mahikacciyana, which 
are of great value as forming the hiatorical basis of the 
three later works,® two in PaJi and one in Boddbiet 
Sanaluit, whioh are all ascribed to him. The few frag¬ 
ments by Mah&kacoano (Mahakaceayana) which have 
reached us are important for anothor reason: they 
exlubit the working of the human mind in different 
direotions. It is interesting to note that MahakaocAno, 
eo far as we can judge from these older fragments, 
seldom indulges in mechanical enumeration and in the 
coining of technical terms as Sfi.riputta did. He, on the 
contrary, confines himself to bringing out the inner 
eignificance and true philosophical bearing of Buddha’s 
first principles. 

Then we have to make our acquaintance with Thera 
Mahakot^ta who was an authority* next -to none but 
Buddha himself on Patisaihbbidi or methodology of 


> DipaTMnsft (OId«Db«i^), p> iO^, 

* UajihuDS NikSra, I. pp- HO toU.; HI, pp. 78, 1S4, 8^ 
i Vi»„ N*ttipekara?e, P6Ukop*de«e» jaSofcprMtbSoa SSetr*. 
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Buddhft’s analytical systeni. He glveB ns the oharao- 
teristio marks or specific difieronces o£ current altstract 
tense signifjiug the varioue elements of experienoe. * 
Ho warns us at the same time against a possible zniscon- 
coptiOQ. Reason, aadorstanding, perception, sensation 
and so forth arc not entities. They are not dissociated, 
Imt all aro inseparably associated* in reality. The first 
part of Moh&koKhita’s explanation may he said to be 
tho historical foundation of the Lakkhanahftra in the 
Kettipakarana, of some passages in the ^ilinda-Padho, * 
in the commentaries* of Buddhaghosa ; we have similar 
uontributions from Moggall^na, Anvida, DhamiDadinn& 
and Khem&, but we need not multiply instances. 

A caroful examination of the contents oi the second 
book of the Abhidhamma PItaka has prov’sd beyond 
doubt that there is no hard and fast line between the 
Sutta and the Ahhidhamma Pitakas, tho division resting 
mainly upon a difference of fnodue operandi. The 
Abhidhamma method was based upon and followed 
closely in tho of the Sutta exposition which is e^'- 
dently earUer. It goes without saying that the differ- 
onco between the two methods ia not only one of degree 
but at times one of kind. In spite of the fact that the 
Abhidhamma exposition is direct, definite and method¬ 
ical, we cannot say that in all oases its vaLne is greater 
than the Sutta expoeition. There will always be a dif¬ 
ference oi opinion among Buddhist scholars as to whether 


' FftJSnati p«iSo&Uti .... tMttS pft6&«7S a vucoatl .... 
VijSoXti vijiaSUti .... buoiS viSQuenti vueeatl .... 

M*iihim» NlkSy»,I, p. S92. 

* T^id., Lse dhunsDl secuMtUiS ao viMciufttihS..... 
ft UUbde>P»flho, p. SS. (Edited b7 Tnackoftr.) 

* BQ«*na«b>TiIieinI, 1, pp. S2-66. 
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the Adhidhamma books cont^ the genuine words of 
Buddha Gotama,* It is nevertheless certam that the 
major part of that literature is based upon the teschingF 
and expositions of the great teaoher. 

There roa7 be a Sariputta or some other unseen hands 
at work behind the scene, but, on tho whole, the orodit, 
aa history proves it, belongs ultimately to Buddha him¬ 
self. The whole of tho Abhidharama Pitt^a lias boon 
soparately classed by Buddhaghosa as Veyyftkarana or 
Exposition. We ate told that this class comprises also 
the gitl^ess or prose suttas which are not found in tho 
remaining eight classes of early Buddhist literature.* 
The foregoing discussion has shown that the VedaUas 
need not be grouped as a sepaxate class. There is no 
reason why the Culavedalla and the Mah5vedalU buIUk 
in the Majjhiraa Nik&ya ehouid not be included in tho 
veyy&karana class. At aU events it has been clearly 
proved that in the Tripitakas, excluding the Kathivat- 
thn, which was composed in the 3rd oentnry B.C., 
have two layers, so to .say, of Veyyakarana, viz. tho 
Snttabbajanlya and the Abhidhammabhajanlya Khan- 
dha, Vibhshga, Niddeea—these are but different syno¬ 
nyms of the same term. That is to aay, the suttas con¬ 
taining terminology, definition, enumeration or ex¬ 
planation, whether with or without such names as 
Khaodha, Vibhanga. Niddesa, constitute the first great 
landmark; and the six Abhidhamma books, largely 
based upon the suttas, the second landmark in the history 
of Buddhist commentaries. The third landmark is not 
easy to determine. Here we have a choice between a 

1 8e» fot » i6»nj«d dwouaiioa on the aubjwt nmong the TbsrM- 
AUhMSiinf, pp. 

8 SoBao^e-VilBriai (BuraMe editaop), p. S2A, AtthMSIinl. p. 25* 
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few works ‘ ascribed to Mab&kacc &&0 and the Kathft- 
vatthu of which Thera Moggaliputta Tissa is said to be 
the author. As regards the date of the Utter, it is 
almost eertain that the book was composed about the 
time of the third Buddhist council held uudor the aue- 
pioee of King Adoka. Tho case of Mahakaco&no’e works 
is somewhat different. A careful survey of the FoU^o- 
padesa which is still buried in manuscripts shows that 
whatever might be its date of composition, it Is a supple¬ 
mentary treatise to the Net^pakarai^a of which a beauti¬ 
ful edition in Roman character is given to ns by Prof. E. 
Haxdy. A Bnddhiet Sanskrit work, the Jfi&iiaprssth4na 
^&stra by a MahalAty4yana, is held, as Prof, TikS- 
kusu informs xis, as an authoritative text by the Sar- 
vistivadina. This ^Satra is mentioned by Vasuvandhu 
in his Abhidharmakoea^^ as one of the seven Abhidham- 
ma books. The work was translated into Chinese by 
Sanghadeva and another in A.D. 383. Another trans¬ 
lation was made in A.D. 657 by Hioen Taang who trans¬ 
lated also Che Abhidharmamah&vibhSsaSastra, a com- 
mentaiy on Mah&kity&yaDa’s work composed during 
the council nnder Kaniska.* The Chinese traveller teUs 
us that the Jnftnaprastbana 6&8tra was compoaed three 
hundred years after the death of Buddha, Buddhist 
scholars have yet to settle the question whether or not 
Jfi&naprastbana has anything in common with the Net- 
tipakarana or with Parana, the seventh book of the 
Abhidharnma R^ako. The Netti, as we now have it, 
contains a section named Sasanapat^hina which em¬ 
bodies a clsssihoatioa of the Pitaka passages according 

I EAfdr.lDtrodootiOQ te Bbs Nettipftfesnea, p. asxh f. n. I. 

t S. Bomours loWodociioa, p> 447. 
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to their leading thoughts- from the Tolnable 

extracts from the Jnsnoprasthftna given by Prof- T&kR- 
knsu, w© can decide once for all that the work is not 
identioal with the Pali Abhidhamma book, PatthOna, 
though presumably it bears some roMmblance to tho 
latter. Tho Notti and elnanaprasthana liave msny 
pointe in common, aa they were written to servo a simi¬ 
lar purpose. 

In the opening paragraph?^ or pages of his two books, 
-\fehakaccayana frankly state® tliat liis work was not to 
start a new idea but to produce a systematic and an^ylical 
exposition of tho expressions of others (pftrafcoghos&)-‘ 
The Parikkh&raliaro* of the Nelti is a chapter based 
upon the patth&na, though it throws new light on the 
subject of cansal correlation. As appears from the sec¬ 
tion on Nayaaarautth&na, Mahikaccftyana rofers to the 
Buddhist schismatics or heretics (Ditthicoxita aarnim 
ftasane pabbajita), whom he shaiply distinguislxed 
from the outsiders (Dittbioarita bahiddhapabbajita). 
Such a thing as this is not possible within the first cen¬ 
tury of Buddha's Nibbana. It presupposes tho four 
Nikayas and all other older books of the three Pitakan 
fro or which it has quoted several passives. Without 
going into further details, we shall not be for from the 
truth to suppose that the works of Mahukacoayana 
were indeed a connecting Jink between the Tripitaka on 
one side and all snbseqnent Buddhist texte on the other- 
Thusif we have to choose between his works and the 
Kathivatthu, the priority must be said to belong to the 
former. 

B. M. Prolegooi«n« to a biecotf oi BuddbUfe PbilMvphx. 

pp. 10. 4t 

s N9ttjp»hvao«, pp. 7S-S0. 
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Tb.6 Kftth&T&ttliQ, which \b & Buddhist hook of deb&ie 
on matters of theology and philosophy, represents the 
fourth landmerk. Buddhaglms&’s ' pica for affili&tion 
of this sigoificant tozt to the BMi canon is ingenious 
enough. Buddha i&id down the main propositions (Mft- 
tik&) which were discussed later hy the adherents of 
different schools of thought.* It may, however, he 
doubted wirether a book of controversy such as the 
Kathfivatthu can bo regarded as a landmark in the his¬ 
tory of the oommciitaries. But a closet investigation 
will Tuako it evident that this book of controvorsy is 
looked upon in ono way aa no more than a book of 
interpretation, a.s Mahakacc&yana * rightly points out 
that the Buddhist heretics, in spite of their individufl] 
diftorences, agreed so far as their regard for the teach¬ 
ings of the master was concerned. The few specimens 
of controversy which the Kath&vatthu h&s embodied 
show that both sides referred to Buddha as a finAl court 
of appeal. All have quoted passages from the canon, 
though their interpretations differ widely- Next we 
have to think of the “ Questions of King Mihnda *' (Mi- 
Imda-Panho) which is a romantic dialogue between King 
Monandcr and Thera N&gftsena. It presupposes th<' 
Kothivatthu and may be regarded philosophically as a 
ricboT synthesis of the isolated movements of Buddhist 
thought than the former.* 

The time when the Milinda-Panho was composed and 
when Buddhaghosa was writing out his own works, 


I KeUipafesrsQS, pp. 

• AtUiM^liai.pp. 4^ 

9 N«ttipal£*r»ca, p. 1S2^ 

♦ Kath5v»ttbu Cottiaentary by BaddbAjhoeft: Vaeuroitra's w«k 
on the la echoole. 
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quoting various Sinhalese commentaries,' can be pointed 
out as tho sixth landmark. Besides these Ceylon com¬ 
mentaries, Buddba^hosa has made casual reference to 
the opinions of the Dfghahh&nakaa,* the Majjhiruabha- 
nakas' and other such schools of Theraa. In his intro¬ 
duction to the Sumahgala-Vil4Bm3‘ ho gives ue a abort 
account of those schoola of Thoraa which wore originally 
hut so many schools of recitation rather than of npini • 
on. In tho background of Buddhaghosa’s works whioli 
aro oatalogusd here as the seventh landmark, there arc 
the whole of Tripitaka, the works of Maliakaco&yaim, 
the Kathavatthu, the Milinda-Baflho, the Pannattivftda 
of teachers other than the Theravidins, certain Vitan- 
d&vSdins, Pakativ4da« (the SihkJxya or the Yoga eye- 
tern), and the views of Bhikkhus* of Ceylon. To sum 
op: there is fwidenoe enough to confirm the truth of 
tho tradition that neither Buddlisghossa, nor Tbsra 
Middnda, nor the Theras of old, were the originators of 
the commentaries ; but we cannot agree with them when 
they all deny their claim to originality. The Niddesn 
which is an old commentary on certain suttas in thr* 
Sutta Nip4ta cannot compare favourably with Buddha- 
ghosa’s Paramatthajotika. The Petakopadeaa ’ of Ma- 
h&kaoc4yana, of which a passE^e is quoted by Buddha- 
ghoaa, is not the Attha84linj, In justice to all, we can 
eay that Buddha himself, his discdplcs and their dlsciple»< 
were those who prepared the way for groat Buddha- 
ghosa, the commentator. 


) Biiddii)S&KMiiialof Psyohologieftl pp. xsili-xsiv, 

« aad < AtltaftOliat. pp. 151, S99. ACI7. 420. * pp. 11-16. 

* AithMSJiaT Bditioa}, pp. 3. 90. PS, S41. 

* Fii£gela*P«6Q»tti ConmeoUty (Sloba U ae Edition}, p. 7S1 
1 MUiMSliiU. p. 165. P«t*k« vuCMit. 
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Snquiries ini^ BvddhaghFOsa’a CommeKtariea. 

A critical surrey of BnddhagbosA^s trorks saggeste to 
an inquiring mind many far^reaebing questions of whiob 
rery fe^v have indeed been hitherto esamiaed w an¬ 
swered. Perhaps the moat important of them is this:— 
How far has Buddhaghosa revealed himself in his oom- 
mentaries headed hy the Visuddhimagga ? In other 
words, what historical information about Buddhaghosa's 
iifo can he ouUod from bis works 1 Other questions that 
may arise are all subsidiary to this. We may ask, for 
example, (1) Supposing, as the Mab^raihsa would have 
us believe, that Buddhaghosa was bom in a Brahmin 
family of Gaya, mastered the Vedio literature with all its 
auxiliary sciences and arts and learnt the views of 
Pataiijali so well that be could cite them verbatim, it is 
to be inquired: oqn we find any trace of the influence of 
Brabmanic culture and of the system of Patafijali on his 
works 1 (2) Where did he meet Thera Revata, who con¬ 
verted him to the Buddhist faith after defeating him by 
means of arguments in a philosophical discussion ? (3) 
Can we give any substantial proof in support of the 
tradition that he wrote his Attheifi&Kn! while in India t 
(4) What remimecencea of Ceylon are to be found in 
his commentaries 1 (5) What light is thrown by his 
works on the social, political, philosophical, Uterary, 
and artistic history of India of his time t (6) What is 
the relation of Buddhaghosa to Buddhadatfca and other 
teaohets of South India in regard to the interpeetation 
of Buddhist philosophy ? (7) What are his social con¬ 
tributions to Buddhist or to Indian philosophy 1 (8) In 

what way was Buddhaghosa a connecting link between 
Northern India, the Deccan and Ceylon ? (d) Can we 
discover in Buddhaghosa any anticipation of Saflkara 1 
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(10) What is the piaoe of Buddhaghoaa M a writer and 
philosopher in tho history of lodia, partiouJarly in the 
liifltory of Buddhism ? (11) How is it that BuddhaghoSA 
makes no reference to Itfah&yina Buddhism ? (12) What 

is the immediate background of Buddhaghosa’s philoso¬ 
phy 1 (13) What is tho extent of tho iudcbtcdnoBs of 
Buddh^liosa to the Buddhist kings and teachers of 
Ceylon ? As each of these questions requires a separate 
paper, wo shall content ourselves in tho following pages 
with attempting to anH^ve^ only one with the help of 
tho available records. 

Bvddhaghosa in hii OvmmtntaTi^. 

Buddhaghosa has left for us no othor record of his 
life than his commentaries. The information that comos 
from other sources is meagre. Mr. Gray was the first to 
coHeot in his Buddhaghosnppatti some xeferencos to his 
life from the Mah&TomBa, the Sisanavamsa, and the 
like. The accounts given in those works are hardly 
anything but anecdotes which may b<* sumroed up as 
follows 

Buddhaghosa was born in a Brahmin family in the 
vicinity of tho Bodhi terraco. He was brought up dur¬ 
ing his early years in Brohmanic tradition. He maatered 
the three Vedas together with all the supplementary 
works on science and art- He was an adherent of the 
system of Patafijali previona to his adoption of the 
Buddhist faith. Following the usnge of his time he 
wandered about in the country as a sophist. Ho called 
at a monastery where he happened to meet a Thera 
Revata who is said to have defeated him in a philoso¬ 
phical discussion. He studied the Pali XripiUka under 
Revata. He wrote a philosophical treatise entitled the 
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^uiodaya. He &Ifio wroCd & commeatary on a certain 
section of the Dhammasangani under the name of the 
Atthijtf&linl. He was engaged in writing a^Paiittaat- 
tbakathfi wh^n Thera BsTata urged him to go to Cey¬ 
lon. The Sasanawdiiisa tells ns that hs accidentally 
met on tiie way Thera Buddhadatta who was then re¬ 
turning from Ceylon.' 

Buddhaghosa vieited Ceylon donng the reign of King 
Mahani^ma; the solo object of bia journey to Ceylon 
was to retranslate the Sinhalese conuDentancs into MS/- 
gadhi. He studied the Sinhalese commentaries under 
Thera SahghapUa of Moh&vih&ra at Anur&dhapora. 
There he produced the Visuddhimagga which Is esteemed 
as an encyclopaedia of Buddhism. After that he spent 
his time at the Ganthatoira Monastery where he com¬ 
posed all his commentaries ; thereafter he returned to 
India. It is recorded in the SSsanavaifaea that Bud- 
dluxghosa was a natiwe of Ghosagama near the Bodhi 
terrace. The Brahmin KesT was his father and KosiyS 
his mother. The pximary object of his voyage to Cey¬ 
lon was to retranslate tho Tripitaka into Pali. The Ma- 
havamsa is sUent on these details. 

Buddhaghosa is retioent abont himself. He nowhere 
tells 08 who he was or where he was bom. There are 
occasional references to Ceylon and to his teachers and 
friends, from which nothing definite can be inferred re¬ 
garding his own life. That the Visuddhimagga was his 
first production in Ceylon is beyond dispute. In the 
preface to his SamantapSsadikft, the commentary on the 
Vinaya Pitaka, be tells us that this was the first com¬ 
mentary on the canonical texts. He makes an apology 


1 p. 2S, 
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for xmdertaJcing to writ© a commoDtaiy on tb© Vinaya 
first, contrary to the asaal order of Dhamma 
and Vinaya. He says that Vinaya is the foundation of 
the Bnddhlet faith. Th© SaQiantapa$Sdih& was followed 
by his commentaries on the four Kik&yas in succession* 
which preceded his commentaries on tho seven boohs of 
the Abhidhamma FiUka. The Jitaka commentary wat^ 
evidently composed before the Parajnatthaiotik& being a 
serial commentary on certain books of the Khiuldaka- 
nik&ya. His later commentaries refer to his earlier ones ^ 
and all presuppose his Vlsaddhim^ga.* Honce a con¬ 
cordance of them may bo an invaluable aid to the study 
of Buddhaghosa and his works. 

Buddhaghosa was an inhabitant of south BchAr. This 
part of the tradition may be taken for granted. His 
connection with the Brahmin family and with Brahmanic 
tradition is undeniable. The evidence of his comment- 
m'ios amply bears this out. His comment upon the P&li 
passage * relative to the supplementary treatises of the 
Vedas could not be expected from one who was not 
conversant with the whole of the Vedio literature. His 
emphasis on Vinaya is another proof of the influence of 
bis previous learning. His definitions of killing, theft, 
etc., show an enormous improvement on older exposi- 


1 gumAagalA-ViUsiDi, I, p. 70. ''AtcbUwb; 86Dft%tepl9tdikS)h 
ViDt^sttbflJeaeberii gabstebaria,'* Pugga]a*Fa&flatti Cpm- 

mentary, p. 232. " Ayaii) AagniMratChakatham oaTo." AUhaaBliAl 

rafer* to tiia SamaatapStidike, pp. 27, 9S. Vibhanga Commaatary, 
p.407. 

a Atthaaliini.pp. 16$, 18$, 186. 187. 190, 19$. SuoangalaTilSaicf, 
p. 2. yuggaie*pk66frtti, p. 2SA 

* SocDaogalavilaaiDt, I, p. 24$. i*‘UabSpuria*iaUhaaamU mabs* 
putiaSnam BnddhUloatfa Iakkl}a9a*d(pakarii dvitUMaahaaaagaadhap* 
paisSaao) aattliaib.'' 
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tioos. Buddha as a psychologist ma quite coatent with 
the definition of Kamma &s TolitioD (Cetani BhiickoYe 
vad&zm Kammam). Buddhagbosa framed a definition 
accordingly.' But» as appears from hie explanation, for 
Mir, an aotion ie no action nntl) the will is actually mani¬ 
fested in conduct,* which goes to prove that his point of 
view was jnriatio or practical. 

The tradition telling ns that he was an adherent of the 
aystem of PataSlali also seems to have historical aocu> 
racy. He la insolent throughout bis works in his attacks 
on Pakativide, i-e., the S&hkhya or the Yoga system. 
He shows extravagant zeal for differentiating the Bud¬ 
dhist conoeptioo of Avijja from the Pakativadin’s con¬ 
ception of Pakati as the root cause of things,' and the 
Buddlust conception of Nimarupa from the outsider’s 
conception of Puruaa and Prakriti. He betrays never¬ 
theless his previous relation with the S&hkhya ^d the 
Yoga systems. His conception of NimarOpa is very 
much like the S&hkhya conception of Puriifa and Pra¬ 
kriti- Even the very simile of the blind and the lame by 
which the two conceptions are illustrated is the same.* 
It might be argued that Buddhagbosa based his concep¬ 
tion on the authority of the earlier Buddhist thinkers, 
notably N&gasena and Asvaghosa.' But who can d^y 
that the Buddhist thinkers, too, were greatly mfluetfoed 
by the S&hkhya line of thinking ? Indeed taking into 
conmdeiation all available evidence, we cannot but 


I Sumaagfrla^iaaJ, pa eS. 

* Of. ducndn^alAvilSsiof. 

> TtauCdhim^Se (8iob»J«s» Edition), pp. 407^S. 

« Ct the pMMge ia Vy8«e*f Oomasentwy «a Yoge SCtcaltl, 44. 
AUhttSiUv, p. 61. 

4 p. ICO. 
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agree vitb M. Oltramare in maintaining that the Bud¬ 
dhist conception of N&marQpa was from a certcun date 
steadily tending towards the S&dkhya conceptions of 
the Pura» and Prakriti. It would be trarelbng too 
far from our immediate object to institute an enquiry 
into the relationsliip between the Buddhist philosophy 
and mode of self-realisation on one hand and the Yoga 
system on the other. Aooopting as a working hypothe¬ 
sis that the relationship is in many rospeote very close, 
it requires no great effort of the imagination to roalizc 
how Buddhoghosa easily passed from the old to the 
new. The fact of Buddhaghosa being thus a connect¬ 
ing link between the two systems is enough to give him 
a very important place in the history of Indian Phil¬ 
osophy. Bnddhaghosa enriched his Buddhist heritage 
with fresh materials from other systems; consider, for 
example, his use of the term, “ Samuha,” which re¬ 
minds us at once of Baton jail’s MahgbhMy^' Thore arc 
many other similar passages. The student of Buddha¬ 
ghosa can judge for himself the great scholar’s tender 
regard for his friends in Ceylon, his devotion to his 
taachers, his gratitnde to his patrons, his meekness of 
spirit, his resonrcefulnees, his vast erudition and other 
traits which characterize a great teacher of mankind. Al¬ 
though it is not definitely known at what age he died, it 
is conceivable that he lived long enough to see his 
labours amply rewarded, enjoy the world-wide fame 
that he so well-deserved. He did not live in vain. As 
long os Buddhism remains a living faith among mankind 
Bnddhaghosa will not cease to be remembered with 
reverence and gratitude by Buddhist peoples and 
schools. We shall touch just one more point before 
we conclude. Bnddhaghosa is perhaps the greatest of 
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celebrities of the Mah&vihSja at Anuifidiapura, bat it 
remains yet to determine his place in the history of the 
relation of Northern India with the Decoan. In the 
epilogue of his comioentary on the Vinaya Pi(aka, he 
tells ufl that he completed his great wort in tho 2Ut 
year of the reign of King SiriniTflaa of Ceylon who was 
bis benevolent royal patron. Perhaps he refers to th© 
same king under the name of Sirikndda (Sirlhuta) in the 
epilogue to his commentary on the Dhammapada* It 
38 left to further research to settle whether or not 
Siriuiy&sa was another name of King Ma h a n a m a, during 
whose reign he visited Ceylon according to the Mahi- 
vamsa. The Rovd. Bhikkhu H. P. Buddhadatta is of tiiie 
opinion. He points out that nowhere else is mentioned 
A iring of Ceylon by the name of Siriniv&sa or Sirikudda. 

Buddhaghosa refers to King Butthagama^ji Abhaya,* 
the national hero of Ceylon, and to king Coran&ga ® son 
of king Vattagaznapl. Ro also makes mention of a 
king Mahinaga whoso raunificient gifts in oonnecrion 
with the art of healing at Pena>inbarigana had won for 
him a lasting fame; King Mahan^a is perhaps no other 
f.hATi king Buddhadasa, father of king Mshinama men¬ 
tioned in the Mahavamsa (Chap. XXX, 171). 

Thera Buddhadotta, another celebrity of the Mahivi- 
hara of Ceylon, was probably an older contemporary of 
Buddhaghosa, He was an inhabitant of Cola kingdom, 
situated below the K&veri. He tells ns that his royal 
patron was King Accutarikkanta of the Kolamba dy¬ 
nasty. All his works were written in the famous monas- 


I Dh«oimapftdftCaamioat4ry, Vvl. p. 
> atlb&iaUcu,p. 80. 
ft lWd..p. 399. 
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%6sy dTMtdd b; Vet^bud&sa or Ea^hadfioa’ on the banke 
of the K&verl. 

It is doahtful if the t^ro teachers met eeob othor either 
in India or elsewhere. They drew materials from the 
same soujce, no donht. This fact oan well explain why 
the Vienddhimagga and the AbhidhamiD&Tftt&ra have so 
many points in commoo. In point of faot the two 
teachers wrote independently of each other. Ne7orthe> 
lees, whether prior or posterior, the Abhidhammavatftra 
of Buddhadatta can be safely regarded as a catechism of 
the last portion of the Visuddhimagga. Buddhadatta, 
too, used the simile of the pntbllnd and the lame as an 
analogy of the relation between n&ma and rhpa.^ Bud* 
dhadatta’s division of terms into saniOha and asamQha 
is another interesting point. It will be remembered that 
such a division of terms as this was far in advance of the 
older olassificationa embodied in the Puggala Pafinatti 
oommentary.^ Supposing that Kum&ra Gupta of the 
Imperial Oupta dynasty was a contemporary of King 
Mah&n&ma of Ceylon and that Bnddhaghosa was a 
younger contemporary of Thera Buddhadatta, it follows 
that Iring Accutavikkanta of Kalamba Dynasty was a 
contemporary of Knmira Gupta. 

It is cono^ahle that the Buddhist monastery where 
Buddhagbosa met Thecra Bevata, was situated somewhere 
in South India, say, near the upper b ank a of the God&* 
varl. Buddhagbosa’e knowledge of South India below 
the God&vatl is next to nothing. 

The scene of Buddhaghosa's career aa a scholar in 
India was confined between the Ganges on the north and 

1 BgddbAdatefr’AUanQAlfl, ViSfiSpanani, pp. xv, foil. 

* AbhidbammSraeSn (P.T.8.), p. Jiff. 

* Cf. Poggala Comiiuataiy, P.T.S., {>• 
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the God&van on the south. These two riTers were 
uppermost in Ms mind.* Elsewhere he defines southern 
proTinces (Dakfinajanapada) in the Decoan (Dakkhi> 
nApatha) as a traot of land lying to the south of the 
Ganges.’ Hie personal acqu^tance with the ^dhra 
conntrlee is evident from his detailed account of an 
island in the midst of the GodAvarl.’ In an interesting 
passage of the Suma^ala Vil&siru, he has described ap¬ 
parently a local aboriginal custom of bleaohii^ human 
bones.’ Moreover we find in him anticipations of the 
M&yAvfida of Sahkara. Matter summed up in terms of 
the four gross elements is unknowable. The impressions 
which we have of matter are mere appearances. If oMt 
hypothesis be true, it will be a mostfruitfui enquiry 
in the immediate future to determine how Thera 
Baddhagbosa was a connecting link between Northern 
India, the. Deccan and Ceylon. 

I AtbbJ^BlJat, p. 140. 
i SiUDft^»la>VOS«iDt, I, p. 266. 

* ParKD&ttbfrjoUkS, U, p. ffSl. 
i 8um40gala*'ViIisuit, P.T.6.> pL I, " Dopasftabi,** p. 81. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB LIOCHAVIS IN ANCIENT INDIA- 

ThB mighty raoe of the VajjUns fills an importaot 
chapter in the anoient history of India- But unfor¬ 
tunately very few historians have up till now dealt 
with the suhjeot with that thoroughneea which it do- 
serves- Their methods of administration, their martial 
spirit, above all, their nobiHty of character, are so im¬ 
pressive, so inspiring and so faacinaring that it is really 
inexpUcahle how they escaped the attention of eminent 
scholars. Their cultural history is bound to he attract¬ 
ive. They had eight confederate clans of which the 
Liochavis of Vaisali were the most important. In this 
paper an attempt has been made to deal with some 
important topics relating to them. 

The late Drs- V. A. Smith * and 8. C. VidyAbhQ?a»» 
oontrihuted two articles on the subject to the Indian 
Antiquary- According to Dr. Smith, the Licchavis 
were Tibetans in their origin. This conclusion he sup¬ 
ports on two grounds: (a) the way in which they dis¬ 
posed of the dead, and (6) their judicial system. Dr. 
VidyAbhflsan,, on the other hand, holds that the Liocha- 
vis were originally Pereians, they having migrated from 
their origin^ home at Niaibi and settled in India and 
Tibet- But neither of these theories will stand the test 
of a thorough critical examination. 

Mr. Hodgson holds that they were Scythians.® It is 

1 Ind. A«e. Vol. XXXIt.pp. 233-23S. 

* „ „ voL xxxvrr, pp. 78-so. 

* CoUeoCed Emji bj SodgBoD (Trobnor'e edition), p, 17. 
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mentioodd in the Vaijay&tetl that a K^atriya lady mar* 
ridd to a Vr&t3^ brings forth a Licoha^.* According to 
the lexioographers Amaraeimba, Hahiyodba and Hema- 
candra, they were E^atriyas and Vr&tyae—sons of Ksa- 
triyas. Bohtlingk and Eoth are of the opinion that 
they came of a regal race. Monier Wiliiama supporta 
this view.* Tho Dulva states* that when Moggai^a 
entered VaiS&li in search of alms, the Licchavis were 
coming out of the city to subdue Ajatatatm, Out of 
veneration they enquired whether they would be suc- 
oesafol in a campaign against Aj&ta6abru. MoggalUna 
replied, Men of Vasi$tha*ft race, you wih conquer.’* 
Thie proves that the Lioohavis were Keatriyafl, fov we 
know that men of VasiBtha*8 gotra are Ksatriyas. It 
is mentioued in the Mahaparinibb&M Sutta of tho Dl- 
gha NikSya ‘ that the Licchavis claimed a portion of the 
relic of the august body of the Buddha as they were 
his oEkSteznen. It ia stated there, “ Bhagava pi khattiyo, 
raayarh pi khattiyi ” (Blessed one is aK^triya, so are 
we). From these two instancee, we oan safely come to 
the ooncluaiou that the Licchavis were Esatrlyos. This 
is also corroborated hy the Jaina account given in the 
Kaipasfltra.* It is stated there that Mah4v5ra was a 
maternal uncle of the Licchavis and they illumined the 
city to commemorate his death. It may be interesting 
bo note in this connection that a great famine broke out 
at Vait&h when Buddha was invited to check it. The 


i V«ijayMitf(Opptft), p. 7S, L. lOS. 

* A Sanskrit English Dictionary by Mooter Williams, p- 902. New 
adiUon 1899. 

5 Tba lire «{ tha BoSdba, by Rooldiill. p. 97, PoetnoW. 

« DigbanikSya (7.T.S.), 7ol. 11, p. 184. 

6 KalpaSfltta (Jaaobi), Vorae 188, p- 268, S.B.E., Vol. XXII. 
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chief queen of Benares bwame pregnant and was deli¬ 
vered of a lump of flesh. To avoid a scandal, she placed 
it in a pot and threw it into the Ganges, the pot drift¬ 
ing with the current. Gods took it and wrote on it that 
it contained the son of the chief queen of Benares. A 
hermit found the pot and kept it with him. From this 
lump of flesh children wore bom and they were known 
as the LiochavtsJ This mythical account ha* very Uttic 

historical value of its own. 

As to the term Licohavi or Lecchavi, Chineso works 
point out that by it we understand ' akin.’* Buddha- 
ghosain bU Paramatthajotdka on the Khnddaka Patha* 
spUts it up into iini-chavi = Licohavi Nicchavi. He 
says that things in their stomach appear to be attached 
to their chavi or skin and hence they are called Licoba- 
vis. (“ SibbetvS thapita viya nesam anflamaftBaih Hn& 
ahosi.”) 

The young Licchavis of Vai^&li were a free, wild 
people, very handsome and full of life. They dressed 
well and drove fast carriages.* Once Buddha with the 
BhikkhuB went out in search of alms. He addressed hxs 
followers when he saw the Licchavis on his way, " Look 
at the Licchavis, those who have not seen the T&Yfttim- 
sa gods, let them look at these Licchavis.’’* ^ Wo know 
that the Tftvatimsa gods were very beautiful.* 

It is stated in the Dulva^ that there were continuous 
feetivities among Uie Li cchavis. Of them Chana and 

I PM«D«xehftiodkS (P.T.8.), pp. ita-iss. 

* Wstiw*' Tee® Chwiusg, Tel. H, p. W. 

» PaMifl»ttb4jodkS ea Kbudd«ke.P8Ui» (P.T.8,), pp. X58-166. 

* Yuftft Cbwang. YoL TX, p. 7C, 

t UAUvafitv. «d- S«aart Vol. I, p- 

* Buddbisb Su«M« (S.B.H,), Vol, XI, p. 32. 

-T The Lit® ol tb® Birfdb® by RookbiU, p. 61 . 
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Sabbarattiv&ro were the most unportELnt. At the 8ah- 
barattivfcre or Sabharattdcaro ieativel, songs were sung, 
trumpets, drums and other musical instruments were 
used,^ flags were flown, kings, princes end commanders- 
in-chiei book pait in the festival and spent the whole 
night in merry-making. 

It is stated in the PhannnapadatthakatbS that they 
used to go to gardens with prostitutes (Nagara-sobhinJ) 
and enjoy themselves very much.* 

Some young Lioohavis were rude in manners.* They 
loved fine arts and built many beautiful^ oaityas,* parks 
.'md gardens.* It is held that they were unbelioverB in 
the Boddha and they had their Caityas consecrated to 
the Yakkhas.* This view is inrorreot. It is evident 
from the A^uttara Nikiya * that they were devoted to 
Buddha. When Buddha was at Vaid&h, 600 Licebavis 
worshipped him. It is stated in the Majjhima Nikiya® 
that some Lioohavis saluted Buddha with folded hands 
as soon as he was seen by them. Some sat silent at a 
distanoe from the Blessed One. They were so very 
devoted to Buddha that they are said to have arranged 
a voyage for him by boat." 

They took delight in philosophical speculations about 
the non-cause of sins of beings, non-cause of the purity 
of nirvfina, lobha, dosa, moha, alohha, adosa 


I Samyncte Nlklya (P.T.&.), Vol. I, p. 201. 

< DbammAp»datt^kath&, P T.6.. Tol. Ill, pp. 27S-2S0. 
> WatMra' Yoan Chwtag, VoL II, p. 79. 

« Aaguttera Xiktya (P.T.8.), YoL IV, p. 909, 

^ The Life of the Buddha by BoekhiJl, p. 69. 

4 fieal’e Life of Eiaen Tsiasg. latroduotioo, p. zsii. 

1 Aagutcara Nik&ya, Vol. Ill, p. 299, 

9 Uajjhima IfilcSya, Vol. I, 298. 

* DivySvadSoa {Covali and Neil), pp. 6S-S6. 

1° Samyntte NikSya, Vol. Ill, pp. 68-71. 
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and amoha." Tbey discussed among themselves prob¬ 
lems deaUog with the destruction of action, destruc¬ 
tion ol sensation, means of attaining nirvana, three 
kinds of sufferings, etc* Abstruse metaphysical discus¬ 
sions relating to sila, samadhi. pafina. vimutti, influence 
of the parity of elU and tapa • and sublimity of dham- 
engaged their serious Attention. They used alao 
to discuss the five kinds of rare gems : hatthirotapa 
aasaratwia, gehapatiiataaa, and itthirataija,* Dr. B- M- 
Barua holds in his Prolegomeoa to a study of Buddhist 
Philosophy • that the Yajjiputtafcas recognise soul and 
their view of Mmi differs from the views of Sftnkhya and 
the Ved&nta. TheLicohavis heUeved m spirits. They 
heUeved in the existence of heU, especially the Sattussa- 
dam Nirayam.’ 

They were fine sportsmen and accurate archers. They 
used to hunt with the help of dogs.* They used to MU 
animsls on the 8th. Uth and 15th day of the lunar 
month and eat their flesh.* They were rough, cruel and 
taughty- Some your« men among them were charged 
with insulting girls of reepectahle families by throwing 
stones at them.'* They had the moral oourage to confess 

their guilt.** _ _ .. 

1 SamyttttaNikSjAVoJ. IV. pp. 261-2S2. 

> Anautlw* NiWy** PP* 22CI-222. 

I ,, „ VpLa, pp. IOChSOS. 

4 " „ Vol. m, pp. 76-78. 

i Aagurtara NikSy®. Vol. HI, pp. 167-168. 

t Dr. B. M- BarBoddlu*t Pbao«o^y» 
p.42. 

7 P«tftTatthu <P. X. S.), p. 46. 
t AApitU» NibSy® (P.T.B.), Vol. Ut, pp. 78-7$. 

• ^irySvadSoA (Cow«U ftadKeU), p. I$6. 

Ab^ott®f»NibSy». VoL HI, pp. 76-7a 
»i (B.B.E.). VoU XSe pp. 118-128. 
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As regards the education of the Lioohavis, we know 
that a LiochaTi named Mah&li went to Taxib to learn 
iilpa and returned home after completion of trainii^ • 
He in his turn trained many other LicohaTis who took 
up the same work and in this way education spread far 
and wide among the Licchatis. 

It is mentioned in the llab&parinibb&aa Sntta of the 
Digha Nikiya that king Aj&talatru of Magadha anni¬ 
hilated the Vajjians. Prof. Rhys Davids in his Bud¬ 
dhist India, p. 12, holds that it was some political motive 
which induced him to do ao but the learned doctor 
ia silent as to what that motive was. It seems that the 
Vajjians attacked Aj&taiatru many times and in order 
to baffle their attempts {Vajjiaam patib&h&ya),* two of 
his ministers, Sunidha and Vassak&ra built a fort at 
Pif aligima. It is mentioned io the Dulva * that a Lio- 
chavi named Mahan&man lived at who had a 

daughter named Amrap&li. According to the law of 
VablU, a perfect woman was not allowed to many but 
was reserved for the enjoyment of the people. So Am- 
rap&ll became a courtesan. King Bimhis&ra of Magadha 
came to know of this and himself went to VwSilS for 
her sake although he was at war with the Liochavis. 
Amrap&li had a son named Abhaya. Aj&t>a§atru was 
under the impression that his foster brother, Abhaya* 
had Llochavi blood in him and he Uked the Licohavis 
very much. At this time the Licchavis were gaining 
strength day hy day and Ajitalatru tboi^ght that if 
Abhaya sided with them it would be very difficult for 

^ Vajjicftotpa&ibih^*. trB«eU6« it tbw—to r«t«rd the 

progTMs of tbe Tojiiwx.” Tbs proptr jnt«rpr*(oc1o&i wtUb« m fol* 
to removo th» " to drive ove; tbo Yoiii&iu.'’ 

t Tbo Dcdvft qaoUd ia The lilb of the Boddbft by Bockhiil, p. 64. 
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him to cope with the LicchaTis. So he made up'iiis 
mind to do away with them. 

In the SnmangalavilfteinI,* we find that there wae a 
port near the Gangea end there wae a mountwn not fat 
horn it and at the foot of the mountain there was a 
Eoine of precious gems. Some precious gems were 
washed away hy the Ganges, and there was a contract 
between the Licohavis and Ajitaeatru that they would 
take the gems equally. But the avaricious Licohavis 
did not fulfil the agreement. This enraged A]ata6atru 
‘ very much. He thought of punishing them for this act. 
He realized, however, that the Licohavis being numeri¬ 
cally stronger, he would fail to carry out his purpose. 
He tried to he friendly with the Liochavis, but he had 
to give up this idea. At last he resorted to the device 
of sowing dissensions and he was not unsucoeesfuJ. 
Through his machinations the unity of the Licohavis was 
almost broken with the result that the poor Licohavis 
began to hate the rich and the strong looked down upon 
the weak. At that psychological moment Ajata^atru 
took advantage of the internal dissensions amongst the 
licohavis and attacked the Vajjibhfimi. The weak Lie- 
chavis refused to stand against him and said, “ Let the 
strong Licohavis go forward and crush him.*’ Thus it 
was easy for A)&tadatru to conquer VaifiilX, the capital 
of the Vajjians. 

If a Licchavi fell ill, the other Licohavis came to see 
him. The whole clan would join any auspicious cere¬ 
mony performed in the house of a Licchavi. When a 
foreign king paid a visit to the Licchavi country, the 


1 SuzDAogaleviihutt (BnrniMe Sdition, Bunoo EewaviMrae’s Be* 
SeHee No. 1 Bevleed bj p. 99 - 
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XicchaTis went oat bx & body to reo&iTd hicd &ad do him 
honoxir. They did not impose new taxes. Old taxes 
were abolished. Theyouug Vajjians used to leam r4* 
janiti from the old esperienoed Vajjians. Chastity was 
not to be Tiolated by force. The old ivligions rites were 
observed. They used to hold frequent meetings. Mat¬ 
ters relating to various parts of the country were heard 
and discussed. They sent <mt armies at the approach of 
foreign invaders. By beat of drum the meeting was 
announced and everyone tried to attend and having 
done their work they dispersed at the same time.’ 

A Licchavigfuia oouJd select a smtable wife for a Lie* 
chavi when asked for. It was for the Licchangana to 
decide cases of adultery.* Among the Licchavis of Vai* 
6all» there was a law to the effect that a woman born in 
the first district^ could marry only in the first district 
and not in the second or the third. One born in the 
middle district could marry only in the first and the 
second. One born in the third district conid marry in 
any one of the three. Marriage outside Vaiidh was not 
allowed.* 

As regards the administration of jostice when a thief 
is caught, he is brought before the Mahftzn&tto who can 
acquit him if he thinks him not guilty, but if he thinks 
him guilty be cannot infiiot punishment upon him but 
can send him to Vob&riko who if he thinks that punish¬ 
ment is necessary, sends him to Antok&riko who in his 
turn sends him to Sen&pati; and if he is convinced of 
hia guilt, he sends him to UparajS. who again sends him 


* ScmaosAlftTilSaini, Bukdsm Sdibion, pp. lOS-106. 
I Bbjkldmujvi&bftn^ Su)gHSdid«Ba, ToL p. 2tS. 
i VaiSCi w»9 divided uit« thMe diatriote. 

* The Lite of the Buddbe by BookhiU, p. tS. 
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to Raja if be thinks him guilty. R4j& as the highest 
court of ftppeal could inflict punishment upon him 
according to the Pavepipotthaka, i.e. Book of Piece- 
dents.' 

The Licch&vis had a republican form of govcrnment- 
BAj& was the highest court of appeal who alono could 
inflict punishment. He was elected by the people or 
rather by the ruling clans of the LicohaTia. The ad¬ 
ministration of the country was in the hands of the 
Licohavigana who elected their members. In the Lic- 
chavisanthSg&ra, diaoussions were held on the Ttratapas. 
It is not mentioned in the Saxaantap&s&dika ’ that the 
Licohavi assembly was like the assembly of gods (Tiva- 
timeadevS). “ In the assembly of the Tftvatiihea gods, 
four kings were the receirere of spoken words with regard 
to the matter for which the S3 gods met in the asaerobly 
and four great kii^s were the receivers of the admont* 
tion given.”* From this Dr. Rhys Davids infers that 
the four great kings were regarded as Recorders (in their 
memory) of what bad been said. The minutes of the 
meetings were kept by them. If so, there must have 
been such Recorders in the Mote halls of the clans. 

Their relations with some ancient chiefs and tribes 
may be briefly noted : They were on friendly terms with 
TTing Pasenadi of Koiala as is evident from the account 
given in the Afigulim&la Sutta of the Majjhima N.* 
Pasena4^ went to the Buddha and confessed that Bim- 
bis&ra of Magadha and the Licchavis were his friends. 

The Mallas and the Licchavis were not on friendly 


l StuDeCsalavilSdU^ (Sinhslew Cditloa), VoL 1, p. S5S. 
f SftmaDtftpSBSdikS (Burmead edition }• p. 33$. 

< 7^ DialogUM of tha Buddlia, p. 263. 

4 Uftjjbima NikCya. Tol. 11, pp. 100-101. 
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terms. This is corroborated by the aocotcot of the ^ht 
between Bondbola, a Malliao general and the Licchavis.* 
It IS stated m the CuUavagga of the Vinaye Pitaka« 
that Vaddha, a Liccha^i was ickstigated to bring a false 
charge gainst Dabba, a Mallian, of breach of morality, 
bat he confessed Mb gnllt and was punished. The 
Licohavis had connections with the Imperial Guptas. 
Chandra Onpta I married Kojn&rdet^i, the daughter of 
the Llcchavis. 


i PaOsboll’t, Obsnmupadftt p. 219 (Old odition). 
* S.B.B...m3S,p. 118. 


CHAPTER VI. 

BtfX>DHA AND NIOA^THAS. 

Introduction. 

Jainism plajs an important part in tho history of 
India. This religion ia no doubt older than Buddhism, 
as from all accounts it is clear that Mah&vira, the last 
Tirthahkara, was an older contemporary of the Buddha. 
The principles of Jainism have, according to tradition, 
existed in India from the earliest times. The names 
B^sabha, Nemi, etc., are well known in the Vedio Litera¬ 
ture. But there is nothing to show that they were the 
Urthahkaras or the Jain&s. 

Reference to Jainism may be traced in the Mahft- 
bh&rata; in the Adiparva mention is made of Ksapanaka .' 

The members of the Jaina order are known as NirgraQ' 
thas (Niganthas). Dr. Rhys Davids says. ‘‘The 
have remained as an organised commonity all through 
the history of India from before the rise of Buddhism 
down to-day.”* At the time of the Buddha Gautama, 
the Kirgrai^thas evidently formed a large and indueatial 
body. “The Jains had their ritual Code and their 
religions philosophic creed >»-nd organisation at the 
time of the founder of Buddhism.” * 

As Mah&vira was a native of Vai^li, the great city of 
the Licchavis, where the founder of Buddhism also spent 

i UahSbhfiraCft. Chapter IC, S. l^aptaekem “ KatpA- 

aaba Is a rsligioui msodio&ot, spsci^Ij s Jaioe aeadiosoi. who wears 
no garffisnt. U91Lte^WjUiaQM* Saaskrit Diotiooary. p. SSS, 1S9^. 

t Boddhin India, p. 141. 

^ WsMen on Yuan Chwaag. VeL I, p. Sfit. 
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mach of his time, and further ae the two great teachers 
worked in the game provinces of Ko&ala, Magadha, Anga 
and Videha, it is but natural that the two sects wonid 
often ocme in contact with each other and we may 
expect the Buddhist religions books to contain references 
to the rival Sahgha. The Buddhist records abound in 
incidental references to a number of teachers inclcding 
Nigantha N&tbaputta and his doctrines are often scruti' 
oised and sometimes discredited. But it is unfortunate 
that though the Buddhist works show traces of critioissi 
of their dootrioes, the two great teachers never appear to 
have met face to face; at least there is no authentic 
record of such a meeting. In the Buddhist books, there 
is a good deal of recrimination and fault-finding against 
the rival creed and every incident that ia narrated 
contributes to the success of the writer’s own faith. 
Sometimes we are confronted with the doubt whether the 
Buddhist books give a genuine version and interpretation 
of the Jaina dogmas that are criticiaed, and it is for 
Jaina scholars to test their accuracy. What we have 
attempted in this book, is to bring together the passages 
in Buddhist literature containing references to the last 
Jioa and to Jainism and leave it open to the follow¬ 
ers of that religion to examine them in the light 
of their own records and the principles of their own 
faith. 

The Niddesa, a work in the P&li Tripitaka, give® us a 
liat of disciples and devotees. Mention is made of the 
Nlganthas in it—‘'N^acitHas&vak&nam Niga^tho deva- 
ta.”' Niganthss are called the recluses of the red olaaa 
(lohit&bhijati) and they are also known as those wearing 


1 CulU NiddMft, pp. 1?$>174. 
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one garment (ekaefttaka) ' Ttiey were protected h? the 
Buddhist Emperor A6oka.’ Nigantha Nithaputta (iden¬ 
tified withMahaTira), the 24th rirtbatikara of the Jains, 
was a leader of the Jain Order, who was a citizen of 
V^ali. He is described aa the “ head of an order, of a 
following, the teacher of a school, well known and of 
repute as a eophiat, revered by the people, a man of 
experience, who has long been a recluse, old and well- 
stricken in years."* (“Sahgh! ceva gani ca gM>&cariyo 
ca n&to yasftfis! titthakaro sftdhusanimato hahujanaasa 
rattafifiQ ciiapabbajito addhagato vayo enuppatto.") 

Before the advent of Buddha Gautama, say the authors 
of the Buddhist books with a bigoted respeot for their 
own master, Mahavira acquired fame but it faded away 
before the risir^ glory and daaaling briniance of Buddha’s 
career. 

? About the second century B.C. when-the Greeks had 
j occupied a fair portion of Western India, Jainism appear r 
: to have made its way amongst them and the founder of 
the sect appears also to have been held in high esteem 
by the Indo-Greeka as is apparent from an account given 
in the h^linda Panho.* It is stated there that five 
hundred Yonskas, that is, Greeks, asked King Milinda 
(Menander) to go to Nigantha Nathaputta, to put hia 
problems before him and to have his doubts solved. 

Nigantha Nithaputta was engaged in rousing the 
sophistic activity with which Ahga and Magadha were 
permeated, as it is evident from the Majjhima Nik4ya.‘ 

I ADgcMeraSikSye, VoLin,p. 3S$-" LohiabhijSd Qto)e Nigao 

ehs tiTadati,’* S.V. pt. I, p. ISS. 

t Ken, Hf or'f* ofladian BuddbUm, p. US. 

* DialegiiM of tbe Boddha, Vol. TI, p. 6S. 

* The Qoeetions of MillDde, S. B. E., VoL XSXV. p. 8. 

» Vol. n (P.T.8.), p. 2. 
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In the Diyy&vad&na, we find an account of Nirgrantha 
K&thaputta who waa astounded hy the supernatural 
power of the Bnddha.^ 

In the Sabhiya Sutta of the Sutta Nip&ta, we find that 
a wanderuig teacher named Sabhi^a asked Buddha if he 
was younger in age than the six distinguished teachers 
and junior to them by renunciation. Samara Ootama 
simply eraded the question by telling the wanderer that 
seniority went by wisdom Mid not by age.* 

* We hAve another important passage which definitely 
states the fact that Ssmapa Gotama was a younger con¬ 
temporary of the sis heretical teachers. The S&mag&ma 
Sutta of the M.N.,* and the Pitika Sutta of the I«gha 
Nik&ya* testify to the fact that Nigantha Nftthaputta 
predeceased Buddha by a few years. Dr. Hoemle con¬ 
jectures that Mahftvira died some five years before the 
Buddha.* It follows from the evidence of Abhayaraja- 
kumira Sutta* of the M.N, that Mabavira was aware of 
the dissension between Buddha and Devadatta. In the 
opinion of Dr. Kern, the death of Bimbia&ra took place 
when Buddha reached the age of seventy-two and that 
Devadatta’s agitation ^eunst the Buddha must he dated 
some time afthie event.* 

Judging from these documentaiy evidences, Dr. 
Hoemle*s conjecture would seem to have substantial 
historical accuraoy. 

The Nigan^ of the I^tha clan holds that Kigaptha 


I P. 14S. 2 SoCtA-NIpSta (P.T.8.), pp. 

t yoLn(P.T.8.),p.S43. 

* (p.T.s.). yoi.m. 

i gjiTikM (Hastings’ BaeyclopMdis ol ReUgioci ftad EthtoA). 

4 UsijjbiiQA NikSps, Vol. I, p. 393. 

^ iDdiao Buddhtes. pp. 38-39. 
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means free from bonds,* According to Sponoe Hardy, 
Nigaatba N&thaputta {Mabftvira) was called Nigantha 
becanwhe declared that there was no science with which 
he was not acquainted * We think that the Niganthaa 
were those who were free from knots, that is, those who 
wore free from the ties and the bonds that keep men 
enchained to this world of woe and travail, and those 
who were free from all restraint and hindrance. 

According to Mahftvira, one should abstain from killing 
beings, from theft, from falsehood, from sensual pleasure* 
from spirituous liquor aud those who do not renounce 
these, go to hell. He is said to hold further that a 
person will sufier the consequences of whatever may 
preponderate as between an act and the forbearance 
from it, that is to say, if the period during which a man 
abstains from cruelty and homicide is of longer duration 
than the period during which he kUIs animals, he will not 
go to hell* The Buddha was also the propounder of 
this view. In the account given in the SamaftBaphala 
Suttaof the Digha Nikiya, Mahivira is said to have laid 
great stress on the four-fold self-cestrainU (Cfttuyfima- 
samvara). The term is differently interpreted by the 
Buddha first, in relation to MaMvira and secondly, on his 
own account. In reference to Mah&vira, the term is 
interpreted thus: “ A Nigantha Hves restrained ae re¬ 
gards all water, reatrained as regards all evils, sJl evils he 
has washed away and he Uvea suffused with a sense of 
evil held at bay. Such is the foor-fold self-restraint and 
since he is thus tied with this four-fold bond, therefore is 
he the Niga^tha (free from bonds) called Gatatto (whose 

I 0i4lef«« of th® Buddhft, VoL 11, pp. 74-75. 

* UmoaI of Buddbi»m by Sp«iico Hardy, p. 308, 

< Samyotta NlkSya, pt, IV, p. 317. 
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heart is gOQe» i.e. to the summit, to the attainment of his 
aim) or Yatatto (whose heart is kept down, i.e. under 
command) and ThiUtto (whose heart is £zed).” ' 

Buddha explained the term somewhat diSerently when 
he explained it on his own aoeouat. By the four^fold 
self-restraint, be meant the four moral precepts each of 
which is viewed in its four-fofd aspect. With regard to 
the first of the four restraints, Buddhaghosa thought that 
the Jains did not drink cold water on the ground that 
there were aoula in it. It is distinctly stated in the Sum. 
Vil,^ that Mah&vlra was conscious of living bdings present 
iu cold water and it la for this reason one should not 
take cold water (*' so kira dtodake sattasafifil hoti). Iu 
the Culasaknlad&yl Sutta of the we read that 

according to Maldvira, the four precepts and self-priration 
are the recognised roads to the blissful state of the soul. 
The Jains wore given to Tnpa (austerity) ‘ to a somewhat 
lees degree as recorded in the Introduction to the Kas> 
sapasihan&da Sutta o! the Digha NikSya. 

According to Mahfivlra, (says the Sumangala-Vil&sin!, 
a commentary of the Digha Nikaya by Buddhaghosa) 
the soul which has no form is conscious- (amp5 atta- 
safiai)-* He is said to hold further that the soul and the 
world (atti ca loko oa) are both eternal givii^ birth to 
nothing new; they are steadfast as a mountain peak, as 

* OatAtta—Agoordiag tO BoddhasbOIS. iC CMB9 wbOM uuod bfts 
reeohed Cbe end. that ii to Mf, bw reach ed 6be attaiameat of lu» aim. 

Vatatto^Wheae aiad u costtoUed. 

Thitaito—WboM mad is «en*aitabUa]aad. 

(3uiDaDgala*VilS^it P* ItS). 

* p. 168. 

* Vol. n, pp. 86-96. 

* Dialogues ot the Buddha, VoL n, p. 811. 

I Son»aiigala*Vil8nai(P.T.S.), p. lit* 
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a pillar firmly One important problem wlxich 

strikes ue is whether according to the Jaine, a person will 
he justified in taking life even for the porpose of food- 
W© read in the SOtrakrit&Dga that the hatthitftpMae 
were those who used to kill every year one elephant for 
the purpose of food, on the ground that thereby they 
ndnimised the slaughter of life.' The Brahmin law¬ 
givers prohibited the eatdng of certain varieties of fish 
and flesh- The Upilisntta of the M.N. contains an 
interesting diaconrae on this subject-* The Jaina house¬ 
holder UpUi pointed out that according to his master 
every act of killing is a cause of demerit whether the act 
be intentional or not. Buddha demurred to this view (rf 
M^vira as he thought that man commits no sin whon the 
act is unintenrional- It ia impossible, according to the 
Buddha, to abstain from killing, for even in moving 
about, a man is bound to kill many lives. The Jainas 
took exception to the Buddhist view and an interesting 
account of it is given in Satrakrit&figa.* 

He (Mahfivira) is said to hold the extraordinary view 
that a man must serve hie own interest even if he has to 
kill his own father and mother. To refute this theory, 
Buddha said, “ It is treachery to cut the branch of the 
tree that gives shade.”* “ Speak not of Karma but of 
Danda ’’—this was the view of Mah&vira. According to 
himVthere xk said to be three causes of ain with regard 
to body, speech and thought. Each is distinct from the 
other.* 

I 8«brM, pt. U. p. 41S, AopepStik* Sett* {EdiKd by 

X«dCD4ltA). p. 7^ 

» V©1.1, p. 877. * n, pp. 414-417- 

• Vol, T, p. 128. 

^ hbgjhicM KlkSy*. V©J. I, p. 87a 
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Whilo at EU^jag^a, Buddha said to Mah&- 

n&ma, '*occa eocae Niganthaa were sufiering lying od 
earth hy the side of laigili. One erening I approached 
aod enquired why they were thus suffering lying on 
earth. They replied that their Nitbaputta who was all- 
knowing, all-seeing, had told them that they bad in 
their previous birth, performed sinful acts for which 
they would have to suffer, and to annihilate the sinful 
acts, they would have to live restrained in body, mind 
and speech; and future sins would be annihilated.’^ 

“ On the destniotion of sin, misery will he destroyed, 
on the destruction of misery, there will be the estinotion 
of Vodana (suffering). On the extinction of suffering, all 
sorts of misery wUl be eradicated.” They further said 
that they believed in and accepted this instrootion. 
Snob instruction was wholesome to them. Then 1 asked 
them whether they were aware of the fact of their 
sinning in their previous births. They answered in the 
negative. I sdd, “You do not know wliat dna you 
have committed and what those ains ore, then knowing 
nothing why do you torture yourself for sin.” They 
said, Happiness cannot be obtained through happiness, 
one has to labour hard for happiness.” " At last the 
Buddha made them understand fuUy.”* 

After MaMvIra had developed his dcctrinee and 
preached his creed of unbounded 
5>Au, a dUcipU of to all living beir^ in the 

s-s'^sr- '*» •- 

number of his followers among 
the licchavis steadily grew larger and among them 
there were some men of the highest position in Vai4ili. 
This appears from the Buddhist books themselves. 

• MeiibimaWikSya (P T-H.), U PP- 92-93. 
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In the M^vagga of ttw Vinaya PitaJta, we read that 
Siha, the General-in-Chief of the Licohavia, was a disciple 
of NJgaotha Nsthapntta (who has been shown by Drs. 
Biihler and Jacobi to be identical with Maharira of the 
Jaina legends). We read how General Siha, the follower 
of the Niga^thas, became gradually attracted towards 
the Samara Gotama by listening to the discussion among 
the Licohavis at the SahthSgira or Mote-Hall, where 
they used to meet, discuss and settle all matters relating 
to politics or religion. 

One day many distinguished LicxshaTie were sitting 
together, assembled in the Mote-Hall, and they spoke in 
many ways in praise of the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Samgha- At that time, Siha was mWing in that as¬ 
sembly and he thought thus, “Truly he, the Blessed 
One, must he the Arahat Buddha, wn« these many dis¬ 
tinguished Licchavis who are sitting here together as¬ 
sembled in the Mote-Hall speak in so many ways in 
praise of the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sanigha.** 
Siha nest asked permission to visit the Buddha from 
Niga^tha N&thapntta who however tried to disanade him 
from doing ao, pointing out the defects in the doctrines 
preached by the former. “ Why shovdd you, Siha, who 
believe in the result of the actions or Kiriyavida, accord- 
ing to their moral merits, go to visit the Samsna Gau¬ 
tama who denies the result of actions; he teaches the 
doctrines of non-action, and in this doctrine he trmns his 
disciple.” 

Siha^s enthusiaem for the Buddha abated for the time 
being but it was sgain roused by the discussion of the 
other Licchavis, so that he at last did pay a visit to the 
Buddha who gave him a long discourse on the Buddhist 
doctrines. Siha was at last converted to the Buddhist 
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faith,. That the namher of followers of Mah&Tlra at 
VaiS&ll however was very large, also appears from this 
story of Siba. This general invited the Buddha and the 
Bbikhhue to take their meals at his bouse and brought 
meat from the market for feeding them. But the Jains 
spread a false report as we read in the Mahivaggar 
'' At that time a great nomher of the Niga^thaa (Tunning) 
through Vaii&ll, from road to road, cross-way to cross- 
way, witlt outetretched arms cried, To-day Siha, the 
<ienoral, hae killed a great ox and has made a meal for 
the Samana Gautama, the Samapa Ootama (Gautama) 
knowingly eats tins meat of an animal killed for this 
very purpose, and has thus become virtually the author 
of that.deed (of killing the animal )/’' This false report 
circolated by them made Siha Brmer in his zeal for the 
new faith, but the story shows that the number of the 
h^rgrantbas at Vaig&U was sufficiently large to defy the 
influence of such a great man as S!ha, and the fact that 
the conversion of Siha took place at the time when 
Bnddha paid his last visit to the city shows that though 
Buddha had made many converts among the followers of 
the faith preached by Mab&vira,yet they were still numer¬ 
ous and powerful at the capital of the Licchavis despite 
the numerous sermons preached by the Buddha. This is 
also confirmed by the story of Saooaka, a Nirgrantba, 
who bad the hardihood to challenge the Buddha himself (o 
a discussion on philosophical tenets before an assemblage 
of five hundred Licchavis. 


When the Blessed One was at Vaji&U, five hundred 
Licchavis assembled in the Safi- 


ScKcaka and thi 
Bnddha. 


th&g&ra on account of some busi¬ 


ness. Niganthaputta, Saccaka 


> Testa, S.B.&.I VoL XVH, p. IIS. 
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approached the place 'where the Licch&yiB were and said 
to the licchavis “ Let the Licchavia come out to-daj ; I 
ahali hold a conversation with SEunana Qautama. If the 
Samana Gotama places me in the same position in which 
lam placed by the monk Assaji who is a S&vaka, I shall 
defeat Samaria Gotama by my argument Like a strong 
man catching hold of a goat by its long hair and moving 
it in any way he likos.” Saccalca mentioned the vwioue 
ways in which he was going to treat Samana Gotama. 
Some Licchavis enquired thus, “ How will Samann Gota- 
zna meet the argument of Saccaka, a Nigcuithaputta and 
vice versa’’ while others enquired how Niganthaputta 
Saccakawould meet the arguments of SarnanaGotama and 
vioe versa. Saooaka induced five hundred Licohavie to go 
^th him to listen to the discussion with Gotama. He ap* 
prosched the place where the Bhikkhus were walking 
up and down and asked them, ‘‘ We are atisious to eee 
Gotama, the Blessed One. ” The Buddha was seated to 
spend the day in meditation at the foot of a tree in the 
MahAvana forest. Nigan^putta Saccaka with a large 
nnmber of Licchavis -went to the Blessed One and having 
exchanged friendly greetings with him, sat at a little 
distance. Some Licchavis saluting him took their seats, 
others ezchai^ed friendly greetings and then took thoir 
seats, some salutiog -with folded hands sat at a little 
distance, some prominent licchavis giving out their 
names and family names took their seats at a little 
distance. Some remained silent and sat at a little 
distance with great devotion to the Blessed One. Then 
arguments relating to the Safighas and Gacas, some 
knotty points of Buddhist psychology and some knotty 
metaphysical questions were started between Saccaka 
and'the Blessed One. Saccaka being defeated invited 
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the Blosaed One who accepted the invitation. The 
Licchavis were informed of tbie and asked to brio^ 
whatever they liked at the dinner which woold be held 
on the following day. At break of day, the Xiiochavis 
brought five hundred diahes for the Buddha.^ Sacoaka 
together with tho licobavia became greatly devoted to 
the Blessed One. 

Among the males and females who attained distinction 
as theras and theris, i.e. brothers and sisters and whose 
impassioned utterances have been preserved among the 
Psalms of the Brethren and the Psalms of the Sisters, 
we find some who had come in contact with the rival 
faith of the Niganthas and are said to have been con¬ 
verted from Jainism to Buddhism. The history of their 
lives is givon in Bhammap&la’s Paramatthadlpani on the 
Thera and the Therigatha. 

Nanduttara, born of a Brahmin family in the kingdom 
of the Kurus, learnt arts and sciences and entered the 
order of the Nigant4ias. She in the course of her 
journey once met Mah&moggallana and she was defeated 
in a discourse. Being instrnoted she entered the order 
md very soon attained Arahatship ‘ thoroughly realising 
the meaning of the Korm.'* 

Bhadda, born in the family of the king’s treasurer, 
ontered.tbe order of the Nigan^has. But she was dis¬ 
satisfied with their doctrines. At the gate of some 
village, a branch of a rose-apple tree was set up by her, 
saying, whoever is able to join issue with me in 
debate, let him trample on this bough.” S&riputta 
trampled the bough and in due coarse a debate ensued 


» M.N.. P.T.8., Vpl. I. pp. 228-226. 
* Psalias of tbd &Ut«n, pp. 57-86. 
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but she got puzzled. She eaid, "I know not, Lord! ’* 
The Lord taught her the Norm and she entered the 
order mid attained saintship.^ 

Ajjuna, reborn in the famUj of a connciilor at 
TastI, entered the order of Jains hoping to attain salvo* 
tios. He was not satieded ; he met the Buddha, entered 
His Order and gradually became an Arabat.^ 

Adh<iya was reborn as tbe eon of King Bimbis&ro. 
K&Cbaputta, the Jaiu loader, “ tanght him a dilemma 
to set the 6amana Gotama but in the master's reply h(^ 
recognised tbe defeat of the Jain and the supreme en* 
lightenment of the Exalted One." After the death of 
the lung, Abhaya left home and entered the Buddhist 
Order. Gradually be reached the First Path ; and at 
last he realised Arhatship.’ 

There were in Sriva4tl two friends named Sirigupta 
and Garahadinna. Sirigupta wa^ 
Siri’ffupta afui Gh- ^ worshipper of the Buddha and 
Garahadinna was a disoiple or 
the Jain Order. Every day Garabadlnna used to say 
to Siiigupta, “ Well, are you going to Saraana Qotama ? 
What do you get from him 1 We go to the Nigan^e 
and give what ought to be given and receive what ought 
to be received, should you not do this t " Garahadinna 
heard some other persons say this to Sirigupta who was 
also told thus, “ My friend, why do you go to Samana 
Gotama? What do you get there? Should you not 
go to my master and make an ofiering to him ? " For 
a long time Sirigupta was silent; then one day he said, 

" You always come and ask me to go and make offerings 
to your teachers instead of going and making offerings 

‘ Pielmeof tbsSigtm, pp. 6S>S7. 
s Pwltns of tbe Brebbnn. p. SS. > Ibid. p. 30. 
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to SftzQADa Gotftma. I say, Tvhat do your toacbers 
know ? ” Garahadinna said, “ Oh ! don’t say that; otur 
teachers know everything, there is nothing onknown to 
them. AU matters, present, past or future, all deeds, 
physical, verbal and mental and what wonid happen or 
would not happen—all these are known to them.” Siri- 
gupta said, “Do yon speak of these words truly? ” 
Garahadinna said, “Yes, I do.” Then Sirigupta said, 
" You have done a wrong by not telling me everything 
so long. Now I come to know the wisdom of your 
teachers, i shall go; on my behaU, please invite the 
teachers." Then Garahadinna went to the teachers, 
saluted them and said, “ Sirigupta has invited yon for 
to-morrow.” The teachers enquired whether Sirigupta 
himself had told him this. Oarahadinna said, “ Yes, 
my lords! ” On hearing this, the teachers were greatly 
pleased and said, “ Our mission has been fal£lled, if Sin- 
gupta he pleased with us, then there wonid be nothing 
uDobtainahle for us.” 

Sirigupta got between the two large houses of his a 
hole dug and had it filled with filth and mud and out¬ 
side the pit bad thorny branches planted, and the four 
corners tied with rope in such a way that any one 
while sitting on the seat, would stumble down into the 
pit fuU of filth. He then spread a covering over the 
pit so that his device might not be discovered from the 
outside. Outside the house he kept empty pots with 
mouths covered with plantain leaves. He besmeared 
the pots with rice and ghee so that people might think 
that m ttrangement on a lavish scale had been made 
for the wanderers. The following morning Garahadinna 
enquired whether everything had been made ready for 
the teachers. People who were present there sud that 
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eyeiytliing Kad been done. He praised them and went 
away. On bia departure five hundred Niganthaa came 
there. Siiigupta came out, stood with folded hands 
and thue thought within himself, “ Your pupil Oaraba- 
dinna has told me that you know the present, past sad 
fatnre, if you do not know this, you should not enter 
my house, there is no rice, or clarified buttrer ready in 
my house; if you enter my house without knowing this, 
I shjdl put you all into the pit.” Then he hinted to his 
servants to draw the covering in snch a way that no 
filth might stick to it; his servants asked the Niganthae 
to come in; they entered the house and were told to 
take pots individually and take seats. No sooner did 
they take their seats than the servants in oompUance 
with the aforesaid hint, drew the covering and all of 
them fell into the pit full of mud and filth. Oarahadinna 
was sorely grieved, went to the king and requested him 
to punish him with a heavy fine ; Slrigupta too went to 
the king and spoke out everythii^ and paid the fine. 
Then aguo, Sirigupta began to behave like a friend as 
before. Garahadinna thought of harassiog Sirigupba’s 
master in way and invited Buddha through Siri- 
gupta and put ashes into a pit and spread a coverii^ 
over it- The Buddha who was invited along with five 
hundred Bhikkhus, thought of thia trick of Garahadinna 
and knowing that Sirigupta and Garahadinna would 
attain saintship, he went there; as soon as he placed 
his leg on the seat, a lotus blossomed; the empty ves¬ 
sels became full by the power of his miracle. With 
five hundred Shikkhus the Buddha ate his fill and in¬ 
structed everybody in the Dhazxuna. To see how the 
Buddha would be harassed, many people came there, 
but seeing this miracle they began to respect the Bud- 
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dlia. Many persons holding right views went there 
they were glad to listen to the Buddha’s instructions. 
Sirigupta and Garahadinna became Arahats.^ 

Once the Buddha was staying in a mango^rove in 
Nalanda. DigbatapassI, a Ni- 
TAe Svddka and g^tho, after dinner, went to him 
DighaiajxuH, a Ja%~ mango-grove, and after 

exchanging with him the com- 
plimente of friendship and civility, stood on one side. 
On the Lord ashing him to take a seat, Dighatapasel, a 
Nigantho sat on a comparatively low seat. Then the 
Lord said, “ How many are the ways of creating sinful 
acts and the existence of sin 1 ” In reply to this, he 
said, ” We do not declare anything as sin, but we de¬ 
clare penalty only.” It was asked by the Buddha thus, 
“Then how many hinds of penalty do the JRgaptl^aa 
declare ? ” 

The Nigantho said, “ There ate three kinds of penal- 
ty^penaJty inflicted on body, on speech and on mind.” 
“ Are these three sorts of penalty distinct from one 
another ? ” “ Yes, they are.” Which of these three 
is the most sinful V’ “Of these three, the Niganthas 
declare body-penalty as the most sinful.” Then the 
Nigantho said to the Lord, “ How many penalties does 
the Lord declare that give rise to sin 1 ” The Lord said, 
“ I do not declare anything as penalty, I declare Kam- 
ma (deed).” The Nigantho said, “ Then you declare 
that as k&yakammam. vacikammam and manokam- 
mam which we declare as kfiyadando, vacidando, and 
oanodanddo: very well, which of the three kammas do 
you declare the most sinful ? ” 


1 phajDiBApadftttitskftthB, VqL I, pt. %, pp. 434-447- 
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The Lord said, “ I declare manokammam as the roost 
sinful.” Thus the discourse ended ; Dighatapassi re¬ 
turned to his place. On being asked by the house¬ 
holder Up&li, he s^d that he had returned from the 
Lord Buddha and told him all about the discourse 
which he had with the Buddha. Then Upftli went to 
the Lord, and said, “ Is it reason- 
Bvddha and UpHli. should declare 

Manadarjdo aa the most sinful 1 ” “How is it that 
inanakammo is more sinful than the gross KSya- 
kamma ? *’ The Lord said, “ The aot of killing animals 
cannot be performed unless the propensities of killing 
arise in one’s mind. So in erery aot, mind is the 
prindpEd factor, and mind precedes all acts, good and 
bad. AH acts virtuous or vicious originate from mind, 
so why should not rnanokamma be more sinful than 
kiyakainma ? ” 

Thus the Lord dispelled the doubt of UpsU by vari¬ 
ous reasonable arguments. Then Upali scud, “From 
this day forth, I become a member of the (Buddhist) 
samgha and accept the doctrine of the Buddha.” 

D^hatapassi came to know all about Up&li but could 
not believe that Up&li bad entered the Buddhist Order. 
He said this to Nigantha N&thaputta and told him that 
it wan neoess^ for them to go to Upili. Thus advised, 
they with many followers went to Up&li who took the 
best seat and asked the Higanthas to take their seats. 
At this Kigap^ Nathaputta said to Up&li, “ You have 
run mad.” TJp&li said, “I have not run mad.” “By 
the grace of the Lord Buddha, I have been able to know 
the real path to salvation ; my eyes are now open, you 
can never cause me to forget it.” * 


i NikSya, VoL 1. pp. 971-SS7. 
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Once the Boddba was staying at Kal^dakanivipa in 
VeluTana in B&jagriha. At that 
Abh^r6)^mQra Abh&yar&jafcutDSTa went to 

^ Niga.n^ N&thaputto, eaiuted 

him and took hia seat on one side. Then N&thapntta 
aaid to Abhaya, “ You may be famous, if you can defeat 


Samana Gotama by argument.” He then taught Abha¬ 
ya the qneatlone to be put to Gautama, “Do you use 
any word that is harsh and unwholesome to others ? ” 
If the Lord answers in the affirmative, then ask him 
what diSereaca is there between him and others ; hut if, 
he answers in the negative, then ask him the reason of 
hia using the words, “ liAyiko Devadatto, Nerayiko 


Devadatto, etc.” 

After this, Abhaya with a view to pat questions to 


Gautama, invited him and csaroe home. The following 
day, Gautama went to Ahhaya^s house. Abhaya fed 
him to his satisfaction, and reproduced to Gautama the 
questions taught by Nigantha Nathapntta. Then the 
Lord aaid, “ Whatever Tathfigata says is true, real and 
sweet; he does not say what is false, unreal and bitter. 


He uses, in some places, for a moment, unhappy words 
though true and real.” 

Thus Abhaya was pleased to have good advice full of 
sound reason from the Buddha and he came to have 
faith in the Buddha, the Dharama and the Samgha.' 

Visikha was the dai^hter of Dhanafijayase^tbi, son of 
Mepd^casetthi, who lived in the 
FisaWo. Bhaddiya in the kingdom 

of Afiga. The family of Menc^a was greatly devoted 
to the Buddha. Dhanafijayaset^i, at the request of 
Paaenadl, King of Kosala, went to bis kingdom and 


1 Majjbims Siklya (P.T.S.), Vpl. I, pp S9S foU. 
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settled at Sftketa. Visftkhft was manied to Punnavad- 
dhaoa, son of Migftraeet^ Mig&rasetthi wad a fol- 
bwer of the Niga^thas. After marriage, she went to 
liTe with her father-in-law at Sftvatthi- One day Mi^ 
rasetthi invited five hundred naked ascetics (niganthas) 
and when they came he asked hie daughter-in-law to 
come and salute the Arahats. She came hearbg ahout 
the Arahats and seeing them, she said, “ Such shamclcM 
creatures can’t be Arahats, Why my father-in-law Ixas 
called me ? Saying this she blamed her father-in-law 
and went to her residence. The naked ascetic seeing 
this, blamed the Setthi and asked him to turn her out 
of the bense as she was a follower of Samara Oautama. 
But the Set^ knowing that it was not poaaible to do so 
apologised to them and sent them away. After this 
incident, the Setthi sitting on a valuable seat was drink¬ 
ing milk porridge with honey from a golden pot and 
Visftkha stood there fanning him. At that time a Bud¬ 
dhist monk entered the house for aims and stood before 
him but the Setthi took no notice of him. Seeing that 
VisShba said to the thera, “ go to another house, Sir, 
my father-in-law is eating stale fare.” At this the 
banker grew angry. He then stopped eating and ordered 
his men to drive her out. Thereupon Vis&kh& said 
that he should examine her shortcomings. The Setthi 
welcomed the idea and summoned her relations and told 
them that his daughter-in-law had said to a Buddhist 
monk that he vras eating stale food while be was drink¬ 
ing rni1V porridge with honey. VUakhft’s relations en¬ 
quired about the truth of the statement. Visakh& siud 
that she did not say so. She only said that her father- 
in-law was enjoying the fruition of bis merit in the 
previous birth. In this way Vis9ikh& explained away 
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werythicg that was considewd by her fatber-m-law to 
bring blame upon her. Whil© ahe was found not guilty 
by her relations, she prepared to leave the house of her 
father-in-law. Thereupon the banker apologised and 
entreated his daughter-in-law to remain in his house. 
She however consented to remain on one condition only, 
namely, that she could he allowed to entertdn the Bhik- 
khus in the house at her will The next day she invited 
the Buddha to her house. The naked ascetics knowing 
that the Buddha had entered the house of Mig&rasetthi 
surrounded the house. Vla&kh6 requested her father- 
in-law to come and serve the Buddha himself. The 
naked asoetice prevented him going there. Thereupon 
Visikhft herself seired the Buddha and his disciples and 
when their meal was finished, she again requested her 
father-in-law to come and listen to the sermon of the 
Buddha. The naked ascetics again said that it was 
extremely improper to go at that time but when he 
went to listen to the Buddha’s sermon, the naked asoe- 
tacs had gone there earlier and placed the curtain and 
requested the Setthi to sit outside it- The Setthi sat 
outeide the curtain, listened to the Buddha’s sermon, 
obtained the fruition of the first stage of sanctification, 
went up to his daughter-in-law and said to her, “ Hence¬ 
forward, you are my mother.’’ From that tame VisSkhS 
came to be known as Migftramat* or MigSra’s mother. 
Mig&ra was converted to Buddhism. ViBakh& after¬ 
wards made a vihata at Sivatthi at the cost of twenty- 
seven crores of coins. (See Visakha Vatthu, Bhammapa- 
datthakatha (P-T.S,), Vol. I, pt- U, pp, 384 foil.) 


Printed at tb« Beptiat Miwioa Fr«M, C»3©atta. 
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